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Parting Luncheon for 
Mr. and Mrs. Sharp 


Mr. and Mrs. Waitstill H. Sharp boarded 
the Pan-American ‘Atlantic Clipper’ at 
LaGuardia Field, New York City, on 
Tuesday, June 18, at 3 p.m. The Clipper 
was delayed at Bermuda one night because 
of bad weather, but landed at Lisbon on 
June 20. From Lisbon, Mr. and Mrs. 
Sharp headed for Pau, in southern France, 
near the Pyrenees, where they will meet 
with other relief officials to start their war 
relief work for the Unitarian Service Com- 
mittee. 

A luncheon was given in honor of Mr. 
and Mrs. Sharp at the Hotel Astor on 
June 14 by Mr. and Mrs. Percival Brun- 
dage. Among the guests present were Dr. 
John Haynes Holmes, Community Church 
of New York; William I. Nichols, manag- 
ing editor of This Week; Frederic G. Mel- 
cher, editor of Publishers’ Weekly; Guy 
Hickock, special events director, N. B. C.; 
Robert L. Duffus, editorial writer, The New 
York Times; General Kare! Hudec, Czech 
consul, and Mrs. Hudec; Alfred Whitman, 
executive secretary of the Children’s Aid 
Association of Boston; Dr. and Mrs. John 
H. Lathrop, Church of the Savior, Brook- 
lyn; Carlton Fuller, head of Schroeder- 
Rockefeller Banking Corporation; Mrs. 
John B. Nash, Rev. and Mrs. Dale De- 
Witt, Louis R. Renn, Laurance I. Neale, 
Mrs. Charles Keutgen, president of the 
New York League of Unitarian Women, 
all of New York City. 

Dr. Hamilton Holt, president of Rollins 
College, Winter Park, Fla., and one of the 
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founders of the League to Enforce Peace 
and the League of Nations Association, 
spoke briefly. 

A number of eminent leaders in Czech, 
French, and American public life ex- 
pressed their appreciation and hearty ap- 
proval of the plans of the Unitarian Service 
Committee and its commissioners. Letters 
of appreciation were received from Don- 
ald A. Lowrie, director of the Y. M. C. A. 
work with Czech troops in France, Count 
Charles de Fontnouvelle, French consul 
general, New York City, Vladimir S. Hur- 
ban, Czechoslovak minister, H. V. Kalten- 
born, Thomas Mann, and Alice Masaryk. 


Should We Take 
Part in the War? 


A meeting of the Boston Branch of the 
Unitarian Fellowship for Social Justice, 
held at 25 Beacon Street, Boston, on 
June 21, took the form of a discussion on 
the subject, “Is There an Idealistic Basis 
for United States Participation in the 
War?” Rev. Frank O. Holmes of Jamaica 
Plain, Mass., spoke in the affirmative, and 
Rev. Francis G. Ricker of Waltham, Mass., 
in the negative. 

Asserting that Hitler is unalterably 
opposed to internationalism and is moti- 
vated by theories of racism, revenge and 
other anticivilized tendencies, Mr. Holmes 
urged that the United States help Britain 
and defend continental America. The 
defense of the latter would, he said, entail 
a permanent conscription policy for this 
country. There are certain facts to be 
faced, and we must act. We cannot escape 
from evil by running away from it or ignor- 
ing it. 

Arguing that the issue is one of idealism 
and not of practical politics, Mr. Ricker 
defined idealism as a concern for all hu- 
manity. He favored America’s nonpar- 
ticipation in the war because only thus can 
America make that idealism effective. 
Nonparticipation means organization for 
rehabilitation and reconstruction; par- 
ticipation means organization for death and 
destruction. 


University Church 
of Seattle Meets 


The annual dinner and business meeting 


of the University Unitarian Church of 


Seattle, Wash., was held May 14 in the 
common room of the church. 

Fred Howard, president of the board of 
trustees, accepted reports from the various 
committees and officers of the church. 
Important among these was that of Mrs. 
David McDowell, treasurer, reporting 
that for the first time for several years 
there was a small cash balance. Donald F. 
Pennell, finance chairman, presented a 
proposed budget for the coming year of 
$2,860 which was accepted. In the Every 
Member Canvass about 95 percent of the 


parish has already been contacted and 85 
percent of the amount needed in pledges 
has been raised. 

The board of trustees has been increased 
from five to seven members. New mem- 
bers elected are Mrs. Chester R. Allyn, 
W. H. MacWilliams and Paul Hayes; 
reelected treasurer, Mrs. David McDowell. 
Board members with unexpired terms are 
Fred Howard, Donald F. Pennell and 
Hayden Mills. 

The following are excerpts from the 
report of the minister, Rev. Alexander 
Winston: 

“Last year I said that I wished to report 


- to you a year full of activity and promise. 


Now I can report to you a year full of 
activity, promise and some fulfillment. 

‘“‘We hold services in this church every 
Sunday in the year. Fifty-two Sundays 
during the last twelve months our people 
have met together for worship. I preached 
46 times during the period, the other six 
Sundays being supplied. .. . 

“T spoke on two occasions over station 
KJR and once over KIRO. In addition, I 
spoke 15 times outside the church, always 
on religious subjects, to audiences totaling 
about 2600 persons....I have con- 
tinued my work for good will between the 
faiths and, as executive secretary of the 
Seattle Roundtable of Christians and 
Jews, I have done my best to create a spirit 
of religious tolerance in our city. 

“Of course, the most important event of 
the year for your minister was his marriage 
last June to Miss Cornell Wiese. . . .” 


Radio Announcements 


The following services are broadcast 
weekly unless otherwise stated. 


Chicago, Ill., Dr. Preston Bradley, 
Sunday, 11 a. m., Station WJJD, 1130 
kilocycles. 

Dallas, Tex., A. U. A. recordings, Rev. 
Kenneth C. Gesner, Sunday, 9.45 a. m., 
Station WRR, 1280 kilocycles. 

Eugene, Ore., Rev. Herbert Higgin- 
botham, Sunday, 2.80 p. m., Station 
KORE, 1420 kilocycles. 

Greenfield, Mass., Sunday, 3.45 p. m., 
A. U. A. recordings, Station WHAI, 1210 
kilocycles. 

Los Angeles, Calif., Rev. Peter H. Sam- 
som, Thursday, 9 p. m., Station KFWB, 
“Youth. Gives Its Answer.” 

Miami, Fla., Rev. Joseph Barth, Sun- 
day, 5 p. m., Station WIOD. 

New Bedford, Mass., Rev. Duncan 
Howlett, Sunday, 11 a.m., Station WNBH, 
1810 kilocycles. 

Pittsburgh, Pa., A. U. A. recordings, 
Rev. Frank E. Smith, first Sunday in each 
month, 10 a. m., Station KDKA. 

Syracuse, N. Y., May Memorial Church, 
first Sunday of each month, 11.30 a. m., 
E. S. T., Station WSYR, 570 kilocycles. 

Tulsa, Okla., All Souls’ Unitarian 
Church, Dr. George F. Patterson, Sunday, 
1.15 p. m., Station KTUL. 
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The Ware Lecture 


AFTER writing the editorial dealing with Emma 
Goldman which appears in this issue we had one of 
those misgivings to which every editor is subject: sup- 
posing some reader—to him unknown and him un- 
knowing—misunderstands his words and accuses him 
of criminal intent—in this instance the intent to 
spread the horrendous gospel of anarchism. Of course 
he had no such intent and if he had he would not have 
printed Mr. Berle’s Ware Lecture in the same issue. 

Emma Goldman to us is not an exponent of 
anarchism but a remembered figure, a kindly, moth- 
erly, pathetic figure. Anarchism too has interested 
us but not as a possible social program. It isa purely 
logical abstraction, like a Euclidian line, nonexistent. 
It is, in short, a pole of thought, of which totalitari- 
anism is the opposite pole. Neither state is livable. 
Every social organization swings in a small arc well 
between those poles, touching neither. Every indi- 
vidual life swings between them: order in the office; 
anarchism on the holiday hike. 

One trouble with the social set-up in America has 
been that our system of almost absolute (at least in 
the past it was that) right of private property, com- 
bined with our system of competition among the 
smaller businesses and among laborers for always 
lessening numbers of jobs, has made for a strange 
situation: the rich have had all the benefits of extreme 
freedom and the poor have had none of them. In- 
voking a misunderstood “law’’ of ‘‘the survival of the 
fittest’”’—a meaningless phrase because the only test 
of the fitness is the survival itself—we have let our 
poor become our disinherited. And in all lands where 
that has been done the poor have, in some way or 
other, arisen to plague those who despised them. 
Carlyle somewhere contrasted the disdain of the rich 
with the charity of the poor. We forget the city in 
which he pointed out the situation, but it was this: 
the rich would give the poor nothing, but the poor gave 
the rich what they had: and it happened to be slum- 
bred typhoid fever whereof many of the rich died. 

The point of the Ware Lecture is to be found in 
that story. Whatever is the arc in which our society 
swings, whether it is more on the libertarian side or 
more on the economically planned side, the most im- 
portant thing is that nobody be left out. The school of 
individualism which would let the devil take the hind- 
most is dead and gone. Laissez faire economics in 
the popular sense, which is not, by the way, the real 
sense of the expression, is dead and gone. Apart from 
all other considerations pushing us in the new 

direction, the necessity for mutual defense against 
dictatorship is going to push us into greater brother- 
hood. We would almost blush to say anything so 


obvious if it were not that there are still in America 
some industrialists who hail the present emergency 
as an excuse to suspend or abrogate permanently all 
the protective measures passed on behalf of labor and 
the small investor during the period of the New Deal. 
England has not gone about her defense task in that 
way. Her labor leaders have been taken into her 
government—men who have been just as unpopular 
with the “upper classes”’ in the recent past as John L. 
Lewis has even been with our Tories. But our Tories, 
although they condemn agitators who “foment class 
hatred”’ have themselves more class hatred than have 
the workers—for the majority of the workingmen of 
America are far more conservative in their political 
ideals than the workers of Europe have been. 

The country faces a gigantic task: and that task 
is not to save what in the past some of us have called 
democracy: meaning a free-for-all internal warfare on 
the business and commercial fronts. That task is 
to prevent the destruction of the free and just society 
to which we were beginning to move when the to- 
talitarians, strengthened by our mistakes, set out 
against us. 


Emma Goldman 


WE WERE GLAD to read, in Unity for June 3, a 
tribute paid by a Unitarian at the funeral of an anar- 
chist. In this day when we are all huddled in mu- 
tually warring groups—we mean ideological groups 
rather than national—when the dislike of the bourgeois 
for the anarchist, of the communist for the socialist is 
only exceeded by the dislike of the A type of com- 
munist for the B type, when we are becoming more 
herdminded all the time, it is a refreshing reemphasis 
of old Unitarian teaching and practice when Dr. Cur- 
tis W. Reese of Lincoln Center, Chicago, stands before 
the mortal remains of Emma Goldman and testifies 
to her goodness, to her idealism. 

Emma Goldman died in Canada, and it was by 
her own wish that her remains were taken for burial 
to Chicago—the scene of one of the historic American 
miscarriages of justice, the hanging of a number of 
anarchists following the Haymarket riots in Chicago. 

Needless to say, Dr. Reese is not an anarchist or 
a believer in violence. Nor, so far as we know, did 
Emma Goldman herself ever advocate violence. 
What she did advocate, as Dr. Reese pointed out, was 
liberty. And it was the lack of liberty which she found 
in her ancestral Russia after the Soviet Revolution 
that gave Emma Goldman her last disillusionment. 
After all, the anarchism that Emma Goldman preached 
was simply a drawing out to its logical conclusions of 
the Kantian dictum that every man must be regarded 
as an end in himself. An earlier, and this time native, 
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American anarchist, Benjamin Tucker, once defined 
anarchism as “unterrified Jeffersonian democracy.” 
Like all logical extremes it is a pure abstraction: in 
practical life extreme individualism does not work. 

Emma Goldman did not see that, because she saw 
nothing in clear focus but everything through the 
mist of her intense emotions. We heard her lecture 
on one or two occasions and we have seldom heard 
more eloquent and less intellectual lectures. Hers 
was the voice of indignation, not of thought. 

But she was an idealist and a woman who sub- 
limated an intense maternal feeling (denied physical 
expression) into her advocacy of the underdog. 

As so many comfortably-off people always speak 
of radicals as if they were ipso facto bad people we 
cannot refrain from telling one story about Emma 
Goldman. Shortly after she had been deported from 
America (this was over 20 years ago, we would guess) 
one of the foremost New York publishers told us that 
when he read of the deportation order he said farewell 
in his own mind to $300 which Emma Goldman owed 
him—she had been running a small bookstore for some 


“Too Many Men Are Left 


The Ware Lecture, delivered in Boston on May 22, 
1940, by the assistant secretary of state. 

SAMUEL THE PROPHET had grown old. During 
his lifetime, the people he governed had done that 
which was right in their own eyes, and had endeavored 
to maintain both their strength and their freedom by 
the voluntary acceptance of moral obligation. The 
intensity of their faith and their willingness to sacrifice 
for their freedom was growing weak. Even Samuel’s 
sons were becoming corrupt. The individualist life, 
free from moral restraints, had produced disunion. 

Against this nation, which was thus conducting 
perhaps the earliest recorded experiment in dynamic 
democracy, there were arrayed powerful enemies, 
whose force was derived from a strong, centralized 
government, resting at bottom on a system of control 
so rigid as to approach slavery. To such enemies, 
swift military action was both natural and easy; the 
organization by which armies could be put in the field 
and swift invasions conducted was always at hand. 
In the old age of Samuel, Israel was afraid. 

What follows is one of the earliest known examina- 
tions of the relative strength of government by free 
souls willing to unite on a moral basis, as contrasted 
with a government of men chained by force and or- 
ganization to a single, conquering ruler. In their 
fear, Israel sought a king, and came to the old prophet 
to create for them a dictatorship, from which they 
hoped to secure some measure of safety. 

The old man communed with the Lord, and the 
guidance he got remains one of the amazing precepts 
in national government. The command was to listen 
to the voice of the people; to do what they asked; but, 
before they decided, to tell them exactly what was 
involved. You recall the story of the meeting, and 
Samuel’s exposition of the manner of the king which 
would reign over them: ‘‘He will take your sons and 
appoint them for himself, for his chariots and to be his 
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months. But just the day before her boat left for 
Europe this publisher received from her a rather bulky 
envelope. It contained $300 and was bulky because 
that sum was not in one bill or check but in dozens of 
small bills and checks for small amounts. On the eve 
of this crisis in her life Emma Goldman had remem- 
bered her debt and not only remembered it but had 
evidently taken exceptional pains to discharge it. 

We do not know how true it is that today some 
radical political parties are shady in their ethics: we 
all know the sort of charges that are made, even by 
one radical party against another. But we do know 
that if radical political parties do not always maintain 
an honesty in all their dealings that is as near to ab- 
solute as finite man can attain, they themselves are 
dooming their own cause. Someone remarked that 
“radicals” were a kind of “secular saint’’ or at least 
ought to be. Emma Goldman was one. She did not 
think straight—but she had one great insight: that 
man should be free. And we are glad that a Unitarian 
minister stood at her funeral and testified on her be- 
half. In doing so he honored his denomination. 


Out” 
A. A. Berle, Jr. 


horsemen, and some shall run before his chariots. 
And he will appoint him captains over thousands and 
captains over fifties and will set them to ear his 
ground, and to reap his harvest, and to make his in- 
struments of war and instruments of his chariots. And 
he will take your daughters to be confectionaries, and 
to be cooks, and to be bakers. And he will take your 
fields, and your vineyards, and your olive yards, even 
the best of them, and give them to his servants. And 
he will take the tenth of your seed, and of your vine- 
yards, and give to his officers and to his servants. And 
he will take your manservants and your maidservants 
and your goodliest young men and your asses and put 
them to his work. He will take the tenth of your 
sheep, and ye shall be his servants. And ye shall cry 
out in that day because of your king which ye shall 
have chosen.” 

In the perplexity of the moment, and particularly 
because of an imminent attack, the gathering rejected 
the argument, insisting that they be like all the na- 
tions, and that a king might go out before them and 
fight their battle. 

Once more Samuel communed with the Lord, and 
received the same answer: “‘Hearken unto their voice, 
and make them a king.”’ 

What was it that led to this struggle between two 
forms of life, between two forms of national organiza- 
tion, with the still deeper implication of a struggle be- 
tween two forms of individual life and thought? 
Plainly something was left out of the system as it had 
come to be. One need not examine too deeply into the ~ 
historical and social conceptions of that far-off time, 
save to note that in the later and decaying period of 
free thought in Israel men had become so individual 
that they ceased to join in a common conception of 
life which took care of everyone within the group. 
We should say, in modern times, that what had been 
lost during that period was the practice of universality 


within that small group which fought for its existence 
on the Canaanite plain. Perhaps it was too much to 
expect of a scattered nation fighting for its unity ina 
wilderness surrounded by pagan tribes; and subjected 
always to the grinding force of a great empire to the 
south and a rising empire to the north and east. Cer- 
tain it was that with the ability to make the individual 
decisions of free men, a solid social unit had been lost, 
as these men thought more of themselves than of the 
group within which they had to function. Even had 
the responsibility been complete within the group, it 
still was isolated, limiting itself to a particular race 
and a particular place. 

Nor was any answer, in the great sense, given to 
this people, or to the world, for eleven centuries. 
Though there were present in the civilization of that 
time elements which developed individuals to mag- 
nificent stature, it remained for the Christian era to 
give to the world a universal conception: a plan by 
which men were related not only to their God but to 
each other, and through each other to the organized 
aa of society which alone make statecraft pos- 
sible. 
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In retrospect, the advent of Christianity is per- 
aa the greatest revolution of which we have knowl- 
edge. 

Within the frame of a familiar background three 
ideas were launched, whose driving force, spiritually, 
politically and socially, was so great that they literally 
changed the face of the world. Their very simplicity 
was perhaps one part of the swiftness of their strength. 

Foremost was the conception that every individual 
on the face of the earth, Levite or Samaritan, Roman 
or Greek, eunuch or slave, was included in the love of 
God. No individual was forgotten, none left out. 
No one, up to then, had undertaken to speak in uni- 
versal terms. No philosophy and no religion was 
known, at least to the western world, which suggested 
that it could be common to every group and class, 
every age and condition, every individual, whatever 
his situation. 

The second principle was not a privilege but a 
demand. “Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself””— 
with the attendant insistence that one’s “neighbor” 
Was everyone in the broad earth, implied, not a priv- 
ilege to be gained, but a burden to be assumed. It 
was, in its way, both a price and a privilege. For we 
know, in modern analysis of personality, that men are 
as much adrift if they have no duties as they are hope- 
less if they have no recognition or reward. The quality 
of loyalty is due quite as much to what is demanded as 
to what is promised. In the days of Samuel, the free 
system had offered privileges; and in the succeeding 
dictatorship, burdens had been imposed. The balance 
between the two, the insistence that the two go to- 
gether, and that both must be on a plane which should 
necessarily place each man in relation to his God, his 
universe, his fellowman, and the scheme of things in 
which he lived—this was as new as it was powerful. 

The third principle was the driving force behind 
both of the plans which were laid out. Reason, to the 
fullest extent, was encouraged, permitted and even 
required. But it was not enough. There must be 


faith. There were things one cannot know. No mind 
was great enough or clear enough to see all the im- 
plications of situations, still less to understand the end- 
less possibilities of an infinite universe. By conse- 
quence, there must be that incessant and endless, and 
sometimes even blind, faith in the moral law, and the 
unshakable determination to continue the rule of love 
and to translate it, so far as human beings could do so, 
into continuous and tangible action and institutions. 

We know what happened. We know that the 
world empire of the time, governed by the greatest 
organizers in history and backed by the most powerful 
military machine ever known, found itself conquered 
in what seems a strangely short time by the new and 
unconquerable faith. 

We know why this happened. We know that al- 
though the emperors and their corulers, the consuls, 
proconsuls and the great nobles organized the Roman 
Empire, the work was done there, as always, by 
humbler people. Nothing in the Roman system im- 
plied universality; no individual in it was sure that 
the system cared for him; even the most privileged 
might at any time be shaken loose from any relation 
he had with it. In its strength, its effectiveness, its 
material achievement, the system was resplendent. 
But there were constantly and continuously groups 
which were left out, reduced to slavery, or merely dis- 
carded and left by themselves. Now, with a new 
faith abroad in the world, there was someone who could 
say to a centurion or to a slave, to an empress or to a 
harlot, to a member of the ruling class of Romans or 
to the victim of a brutal conquest: ‘There is a place 
for you; there is something you can do, here, now, 
with other people; you have a place in the world, a 
place in the universe, a place in the hearts of everyone 
around you.” This could be said by a prisoner to his 
guard; or by a martyr going into the arena; or by a 
shoemaker to his friend; or by one slave to another. 
In retrospect, it is not surprising that a simple idea 
proved so strong that within a relatively short space, 
as history goes, the world power first made terms with 
the new idea; later accepted it; finally was conquered 
by it. 

And it is interesting to observe that so long as the 
universal conception remained valid in terms of the 
life of the men of the time, there was an almost un- 
breakable progress. History presents nothing more 
exciting and terrifying than the conquest of the Roman 
Empire by barbarians to whom Christianity was a 
name, if indeed they had encountered it at all, so that 
much of the victory of previous centuries was undone 
as Asiatic hordes poured across Europe and seized the 
western world. But history records nothing more in- 
spiring than the reconquest of this new world, so dom- 
inated, by the same driving, almost implacable ideal- 
ism. There are many instances of conceptions, often 
great ones, which have triumphed, and then gone under 
in the wreck of the civilization in which they had 
flourished. There are few instances of conceptions 
which have conquered and flourished, which have been 
driven under with the wreck of their times, and have 
reconquered—over and over again, emerging trium- 
phant. 

One gets a faint idea of the consistent and con- 
tinuous force of the universal possibility of this, our 
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great heritage, in the closing days of medieval France. 
Of all Frenchmen, Francois Villon must have been one 
of the least attractive; a renegade to his education, an 
ingrate to his benefactor, a criminal, a débauché, if 
not a degenerate. One finds him gathering up all the 
sweepings of Paris when the under side of that capital 
must have reflected very nearly the worst of all Europe, 
quite happy when he could find or steal a skinful of 
wine and a trollop to enjoy. Yet there was something 
in him which gave expression to the quality which 
really held Europe together: his certainty that though 
he might have forfeited every shred of decent respect, 
nevertheless, somewhere, somehow, in the scheme of 
things, he still had a place in the universe, a place in 
the love of God, obligations which he might fulfill and 
thereby reestablish himself as a man. No other ex- 
planation can be given for the appearance in the 
“Great Testament,’’ amid the garbage of Parisian life, 
of the magnificent tribute to the Virgin, ascribed to 
the memory of his mother, and concluding with the 
splendid affirmation: ‘‘And in this faith I live and die.”’ 

Indeed, in its finest flower, the medieval system 
must have given a very large and living expression to 
the concept of universality: must have done so to a 
point which created national organisms and national 
expression and a national productiveness comparable 
only to the enormous productivity of the late nine- 
teenth and early twentieth centuries. If one takes the 
thirteenth century as perhaps a great cycle in this 
medieval conception, it is difficult not to realize the 
enormous release of individual force. It is known 
today by its cathedrals, and by the foundations it laid 
for the artistic and cultural flowering of the following 
century. Not so often do we realize what it did for 
individuals. Yet the fact is that any person, any- 
where, might be transported to almost any part of 
medieval Europe and find himself (within reasonable 
limits) at home. By going to the Mass, he found him- 
self at once in communion with the forces he under- 
stood. By entering into relations with the feudal 
system, which was designed as a civil system in rough 
correspondence to the ecclesiastical organization, he 
could put himself in relation to civil life. Free choice, 
of course, he did not have. But save in times of great 
disturbance, he never needed to feel left out. There 
were duties to perform; and he could assume them. 
There was the privilege of membership in society; and 
he could not be altogether excluded. In spite of the 
feudal faults, and they were many, the essential and 
primal trinity was retained: a relation with the in- 
finite, a relation with one’s fellowmen, which could be 
translated into tangible action, and which was the 
foundation of certain privileges and of certain demands, 
and behind all, a faith which made it possible to carry 
on, despite the tremendous and temporary tides of 
pain and terror and unhappiness. 

Men, with this conception, were great. Nations, 
holding to it, were great, also. Even the humblest 
might be lifted up; even the greatest, within limits of 
human frailty, might at length be restrained. 


II 


I think that the stream of events which we watch 
today may fairly be said to have begun with the revo- 
lution towards individualism which began in France 
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not quite two hundred years ago, and which produced 
the revolutionary thought commonly identified with 
Rousseau. 

The universal conception, like the individualist 
conception, may grow old and weak, if there is sub- 
tracted from it the quality of obligation, and the 
quality of great and enfolding love which gives it es- 
sential restraint. Without these underlying qualities, 
any conception based on relating every man to a single 
system becomes little more than an excuse for tyranny, 
justified by strictly material advantage. It is at least 
a tenable theory that this had happened in Europe 
during the eighteenth century; that church and state, 
prelate and noble, captain and clerk, had accepted the 
positions which they had attained, without feeling the 
obligations which were imposed. Men were still re- 
lated to the system, but the quality which had made 
them partners, citizens, members of society, had been 
subtracted from the sum total of the scheme of things. 
Now material conditions, important though they are, 
may become minor, as compared to spiritual condi- 
tions. The free pioneers on the American continent, 
for instance, while the French Revolution was brew- 
ing, probably lived a life of hardship just as unhappy 
as the life of a French serf, if the only standard of com- 
parison were that of living conditions and the pressure 
of great toil. The difference was precisely that the one 
was bound, and the other free. It was natural, per- 
haps, that a school of thought should arise emphasizing 
beyond all else the free soul: the right to worship, the 
right to hold property, the right to give consent to the 
form of government, the whole magnificent list of 
possibilities which were contained in the Social Con- 
tract. The pendulum had swung too far: the universal 
and all-embracing system had in large measure lost the 
qualities of faith and obligation which are all the dif- 
ference between having a place in society and being 
imprisoned by society. 

Of that revolution the United States is the oldest, 
and today certainly the greatest remaining, monu- 
ment. A relatively obscure young man, writing our 
own Declaration of Independence, drew his inspiration 
directly from the French thought which had entered 
so widely into the intellectual life of Europe and of the 
American colonies. It was thought by some that here 
was the revolution towards individualism; that once 
more there should be a country where every man 
should, within limits, do what was right in his own 
eyes. 

It is impossible not to believe that the individual- 
ist revolution which produced this country was able to 
attain success only because of the overwhelming devo- 
tion which the country then had to the Christian 
principle, and to its unyielding faith in the uncon- 
querability of that principle. Factually, the civiliza- 
tion we then had was rooted quite as much in a spirit- 
ual conception, given form by flexible ecclesiastical 
institutions, as had been the medieval civilization of 
not so long ago. New England had erected a civiliza- 
tion which not only framed the life of that small por- 
tion of the United States, but which reproduced itself 
in wave after wave of picneers, so that it really 
founded the institutions of a great part ot the United 
States—a larger part, reckoned by the realist standards 
of area and population, than many of the greatest na- 


tions of the Old World. A somewhat similar phenom- 
enon was true in the central and southern regions. 
The educational institutions which became the pattern 
of the intellectual mechanisms of this country were 
founded by a spiritual motive, and were, during most 
of their history, informed with a great and abiding 
faith. They were reproductive in the sense that they 
not only trained men, but taught them to train others. 
Their very reason for existence was the performance of 
a definite obligation which the community considered 
it owed to its time, and to the generations which 
should come after. The civilization of the United 
States had reconquered the theory of universality, at 
once in its religion, in its politics, and in its economic 
life, without conquering the free soul in the process. 

Let us grant that conditions were favorable. Let 
us agree that it was easy to have a universal economic 
system when there was always free land, and when, 
because of that fact, it was possible thus to offer the 
materials of life to all who had the will to make use of 
them. Let us admit that in the fine flush of an open- 
ing civilization, it was relatively easy—though not as 
easy as people now suppose—gradually to open the 
gates of political participation to everyone. Certainly 
it was not hard, as institutions were growing, to offer a 
place in the work of intellectual and spiritual and re- 
ligious upbuilding to all who wished to join; nor was 
it unduly difficult to translate into terms of recogni- 
tion and effective action the inherent obligation which 
goes with universal brotherhood and with the law of 
love. It is important to note that the result was ac- 
tually achieved; with certain conspicuous exceptions 
which are no great compliment to our national genius. 

For the realist, the important lesson was the 
amazing national strength which was produced by 
this extension of a universal system translated, with 
at least moderate success, into effective institutions. 
In the life of the time it was possible to generate an 
intellectual life which was at least as rich as any that 
existed elsewhere in the world. Technically, the 
country actually achieved supremacy at sea, at least 
adequate military power on land, and developed me- 
chanically and economically with a speed which re- 
mains one of the great economic incidents in modern 
times—so much so, indeed, that it became in some 
degree the model for the European world. In shipping, 
in. textiles, in transportation, in metallurgy, in the 
invention and development of steam power, in the 
finding and harnessing of electricity, in the organiza- 
tion of the huge machinery of large-scale production, 
it was an American path that the Old World traveled. 

And yet, as the nineteenth century drew to its 
close, and this century opened, discerning students 
began to look beneath the surface of this magnificent 
achievement; and a realist might have asked himself 
whether it had not almost reached its end. 

‘In fact, realists had already begun to question 
whether some of the quality of this economic life 
might not have subtracted from the individual in the 
system exactly that strength, exactly that sense of 
obligation, exactly that quality of love, accompanied 
by the insistence that it translate itself into immediate 
and daily action. In Europe especially there were 
those who began to say, as the Israelites had said to 
Samuel, “This will not work, and we are afraid. Too 


many men are left out. Let us have a dictator.” 

For the truth was that the counterrevolution 
against individualism, that stream of thought which 
ran exactly opposite to the individualist theory, had 
already begun. A German exile, Marx, was carefully 
examining the achievements of the early nineteenth 
century. He looked first, not at production, but at 
the men who were left out: the workers in the collieries 
dying of accident and disease; the children called into 
factory labor; the women brutalized by inhuman work; 
the populations left to starve as the individualist tides 
of economics threw them aside. He was arguing, pas- 
sionately, that it was a social crime to have abandoned 
many of the medieval collectivisms because they were 
inclusive. He was insisting—as everyone devoted to 
the universal conception invariably does—that the 
work is done as much at the bottom as at the top; 
that as soon as any group is left out of society, it is 
automatically turned against society. His concep- 
tions, crystallized and made cruel, hardened to bitter- 
ness, and charged with hatred by the hydraulic pres- 
sures which were growing in western Europe, at length 
took form in the communist dogma—a dogma which 
at length came to dominate one great nation, and was 
nationalized and in only slightly different form became 
likewise the form of organization of modern Germany 
and modern Italy. 

We must not, I think, underestimate the force of 
the conception. In opposing it, either in its Russian 
or its German form, one must at least pay tribute to 
certain of its qualities. The counterrevolution seized 
upon the highly individualist civilization at its weakest 
point; the people who were left out, because the faith 
which required that everyone be included, had faded. 
You may test this easily, yourselves. If you were a 
workman thrown into unemployment, or living in con- 
tinuous fear that this might happen; or if, even though 
employed, it was on a belt line, in which there could be 
no recognition of personality, you yourself would find 
it difficult to resist the appeal of a counterrevolution. 
When one came to you and said, “‘You are hungry and 
homeless and hopeless. Society has no use for you. 
We have a place for you. You will still be hungry; 
you will still bear burdens; we do not even promise 
you happiness. But strike hands with a few of your 
fellowmen and be human once more. There is a civili- 
zation; let us make it. There is a historical process; 
be a part of it. There is a system of things not yet 
complete but which we shall make; you will have a 
life in it. You have only to believe, to join hands, 
to go to work.” 

This is the language of universal conception. The 
wonder is not that it gained headway, but that it took 
as long as it has to reach its present state. 

Had a more human idea of the communist dogma 
dominated this counterrevolution of today, and had it 
not poisoned itself with hatred, Iam by no means clear 
that it might not have attained the dominance of the 
world. 

Tonight I am prepared to say that this dogma, 
whether you call it Communist, or Nazi, or Fascist, 
has already failed. I am glad to say it now, when as 
far as one can see, it has produced systems which claim 
to be impregnable and has thrown out battle lines 
dominating much of the life of the known world. For, 
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as a realist, it is plain that this dogma has already left 
out, forgotten, or denied, one of the essential qualities 
which alone can make such a system strong. It has 
denied the quality of individual love and individual 
obligation which restrains the heads and engineers of 
any universal system: the one thing which alone can 
change a dictatorship into a brotherhood ; which alone 
can differentiate a man from a slave. In the drive for 
power, for organization, for a system which uses every- 
body, the counterrevolutionary dogma has ceased to 
be a doctrine which includes everyone, and has become 
a doctrine which denies everyone. It says today, in 
effect, ““Negate your humanity, forget your manhood. 
You do not accept obligations; you perform tasks 
which masters set you. We shall take your sons for our 
chariots; we will appoint captains over thousands; we 
will set you to reap our harvests and to make our in- 
struments of war; we will take your goodliest young 
men and put them to our work; you shall be our ser- 
vants.” The counterrevolutionary dogma was de- 
signed to include all those who were forgotten; and it 
has ended by forgetting all those which it included. 
As a realist, one must recognize that it is possible for a 
limited period of time to use force, machinery, organi- 
zation, propaganda, to produce a powerful result ; but 
as a realist, equally, one knows that the decay has 
already set in; that the captains are already corrupt; 
that the obligations are fulfilled, not from desire but 
from fear; and that there is no longer faith; merely a 
shuddering wonder as to how long a dance of death 
can continue. 


III 


Yet, still as a realist, one must remember that 
there will be no change in this counterrevolutionary 
triumph unless the conception opposed to it is still 
stronger. 

It is my belief that we have at hand, in our grasp, 
here, and now, every element which is needed to build 
a new and a stronger country, anda finer anda greater 
world. I think we have but to remember what for a 
time we may have forgotten. I think we have but to 
live what we have too often said without belief. 

It is necessary, first, to demand of every individual 
that he reconsider his own obligations to himself, to 
his fellows, to the institution in which he lives, to the 
divinity which alone can give his life meaning. This is 
an act of will; but it is also an act of faith. The mere 
doing of it causes the discovery of qualities and possi- 
bilities which were unsuspected. 

Never yet has anyone lived through even a casual 
meditation of this kind without suddenly realizing 
that life meant more than merely passing a short span 
of time between birth and death. It becomes worthy 
only as it respects other men: the only joy in the day, 
or the year, or the lifetime, consists in sharing in some 
measure whatever is at hand. 

But at once this requires translation into effective 
action. Too often it is said that, because of the faults 
in our social system, our economic system, or our po- 
litical affairs, nothing can be done; and never was a 
more vicious idea allowed to grow up. Even a street 
beggar can spend a little of his strength in making 
some tiny corner of pavement a little cleaner and a 
little pleasanter. A quixotic act: but an act which 
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automatically reunites him with civilization. A power- 
ful figure in financial, political or industrial life, after a 
like meditation, would find in the great range of known 
experience and interests huge things which had to be 
done, some part of which he could attack. The act of 
contribution is the act of assuming a place in the 
scheme of things. There is, indeed, no other way by 
which an individual can become a part of society. 

These minor illustrations, familiar to all of us 
who have lived under the Christian doctrine, have now 
to be given a wider interpretation. 

The language of modern economics is the language 
of enormously complicated cooperation. The language 
of social reconstruction must be, for the time at least, 
cast in the same line. It is not possible in a modern 
world to think in simple units. Indeed, if simple units 
are needed for the real development of human beings, a 
part of the contribution which must be made is the 
development of means by which they can once more 
be attained. 

In terms of social mechanism, plainly the obliga- 
tion is laid upon all who have a part in it, high and 
low, to provide certain elementary avenues of oppor- 
tunity. Even in a highly industrialized system, where 
man’s work is reduced to standardized norms, the man 
himself still needs recognition, creation, fulfillment. 
Obviously, he also needs the elementary assurances 
upon which a man can found a life and a home. Quite 
as obviously, he must accept and fulfill the obligations 
on which these are based. 

Too often the opportunities for improvement of 
our social structure have been lost, not because we did 
not know how; but because, fundamentally, no one 
really wanted to make them effective. In finance, for 
example, there are techniques available which are as 
able to rebuild and rehouse the United States as 
they are able to equip an army or fight a war. They 
have not been used in time of peace primarily because 
there was no compelling desire to use them. A friend 
of mine put it very simply, not so long ago, as we went 
through a particularly depressed area in New York. 
We had been working at: housing; and had recited all 
of the usual obstacles which have made it apparently 
impossible even to scratch the surface of that enormous 
problem. We mentioned the interest rate which was 
required for money, the high cost of land, the dif- 
ficulty in obtaining building materials, the corruption 
in certain labor unions, the greed of certain financial 
interests. My friend observed that if an earthquake 
were to create a great disaster in that area, at once it 
would be rebuilt, and probably on a finer model. The 
fact of the disaster would create the compelling desire. 
The financial techniques which we know would be 
used; the greed would vanish in the face of an over- 
mastering need and a compelling public opinion; the 
design of the thing which was rebuilt would be finer by 
far than that of the area destroyed. 

Is it too much to ask that the driving quality 
which can be called forth by a great cataclysm might 
be made available for continuous and steady action? 
Is it necessary that some scourge of God, driving by 
brute fear, shall create a common will? ; 

Clearly it is not, if there is the common and con- 
tinuous pressure inherent in everyone, to use the best 
of his mind and the best of his will in dealing with the 


plainly recognizable human problems at hand. Clearly 
it is not, if there is at once a general recognition that 
this means abandonment of the egoistic satisfaction of 
standing alone; the willingness perhaps to be anony- 
mous, in the hope that a great work may come to reality. 

It is true that the errors and omissions of the later 
phase of detached individualism lie about us. It will 
be difficult for.a historian of the future to understand, 
for example, the breach between management and 
labor, when plainly and obviously the first obligation of 
management was to provide a basis of life for his labor, 
and the first obligation of the entire group was to, pro- 
vide the materials of life which the world could use. It 
will be still more difficult to discover why the economic 
machinery of the country was used to build pyramids 
of power, when the plain and necessary implication of 
the machinery itself was to provide a base upon which 
the country could really live. It will be impossible for 
later analysts to guess the reason which leads some men 
to seek power for its own sake, when the only result of 
that power is a longer line of men passing through a 
slightly larger room, with the same endless requests— 
when in fact the only use which can be made of that 
power of permanent worth is the abnegation of it 
towards some common end. 

Once this spiritual process is gone through, I am 
very clear that the resources which now lie at hand 
unused will leap into significance. Peculiarly this is 
true of America. For we have here the men, the ma- 
terials, the technique and the knowledge to give to the 
country a civilization more superb than any yet known; 
a strength beyond parallel in history; and to give to 
every individual in the country powers and duties 
larger in scope than have ever been offered to any 
people in the world. Beside this possibility, the pale 
dreams of a dictatorship are ridiculous; for the liberated 
talent of millions, coordinated by a common will to 
make a common civilization, infinitely transcends the 


design of any single man or of any oligarchic group. 
Further, the common life of individuals made to work 
together by a spiritual process and driven by faith is 
alive; while the processes of power based on fear are 
necessarily dead. 

Only as we understand and believe this theory as 
a doctrine of realism, as we expect it, assume it, and 
contribute to it, both in our own lives and in the groups 
in which we move, and in the institutions in which we 
participate, can we achieve the true national realism. 
It is a realism which has built the best of the United 
States, and on which such strength as it has is really 
founded. 

Statesmanship today is based on philosophy; on 
what the Europeans have recently been calling “mys- 
tik.’”” We have an older and a simpler word for it: 
the word “‘faith.” Itisa great word, and a great con- 
ception. It gives and it demands; it holds and is held; 
it is individual and it is universal. 

At the close of this earliest recorded political 
contest between individualism held together by faith 
and duty and love, and dictatorship held together by 
king and force and fear, the old prophet stood up to 
give a final account of his stewardship. The king 
stood before his people, and the prophet was nearing 
his end. Already the people were realizing that they 
had lost something which might be difficult to re- 
claim. They had set up power, and trusted to that, 
and were finding it a fearful thing. ‘“‘Fear not,’ said 
the old man. ‘Turn not aside from following the 
Lord but serve the Lord with all your heart.” To the 
old statesman there was but one foundation which 
was real; and that lay not in the pride and strength 
of any ruler, nor in the successes of any individual, but 
in the faith which alone made possible the individual 
lives, the social achievements, the national life, the 
universal hope, in which his nation could find. con- 
tinuing life. 


America, England and the War 


This sermon by the minister of the First Parish in Mil- 
ton, Mass., was preached on May 26 at the Patriotic Service 
preceding Memorial Day. It must therefore be read in 
the light of that fact and without reference to the swift 
changes which have taken place in events and in national 
mood since that time. 


OUR SERVICE this morning has a note of military 
celebration that is not usually sounded in Christian 
worship; and therefore it presents me with an oppor- 
tunity which probably I should not have tried to make 
for myself—an opportunity to speak in a special tone 
about the war we call the European War, because it 
is over there that battles are raging and destruction 
being wrought, although millions of people in countries 
outside Europe are involved in it; the war described 
eight months ago by certain prominent Americans 
with too easy speech as being a “phoney” war. From 
the very start of what I have to say, I am going to 
make no pretense of speaking without prejudice. 1 
am very much prejudiced, and my partiality is so ob- 
vious and so pronounced that you can scarcely have 
any need to watch out for it; indeed, some of the things 


‘consider. 
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I am going to say are so frankly personal that every- 
body will be bound to feel, and quite rightly to feel, 
that I am speaking for myself alone. At the same 
time I want to keep in sight the fact that we are 
gathered in a Christian church, and that here the 
opinions of any one of us should be tempered by the 
reflection that there is a Higher Court, concerning 
which we can say, as did Lincoln in his Second Inau- 
gural: ‘The judgments of the Lord are true, and 
righteous altogether.”’ 

Before coming to the heart of the matter, I would 
like to delimit the ground which it is important to 
I have found repeatedly in private conver- 
sations that the question of America’s attitude to the 
war is apt to spill over into a vast and rambling survey 
of the blunders and sins of the British Empire, now 
Germany’s chief antagonist and soon to bear the brunt 
of Germany’s tremendous rage; and only on Friday 
last I received through the mail—as others of you may 
have done—a manifesto from the Cambridge Profes- 
sional Branch of the Communist Party of New Eng- 
land, headed: “‘Keep America out of the Imperialist 
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War,” and stating emphatically: “Both sides are 
guilty.” I should have thought that the recent be- 
havior of Russia might have made communists speak 
of imperialistic guilt with some new hesitancy; but let 
this pass. So far as the so-called British Empire is 
concerned, I have no disposition and no ability to de- 
fend the record asaclean one. In British history right 
down to the present day there are patches and policies 
which have been shameful, and which have been de- 
nounced as such with no greater indignation than by 
Englishmen themselves. The record is stained with 
faults—and worse than faults—all over the map; in 
Ireland, in South Africa, in Palestine and in India; 
and, although in most cases old wrongs have been 
remedied, and in the case of South Africa remedied with 
unexampled swiftness and magnanimity, the problem 
of self-government in vast India is not yet solved and 
some blame attaches to British policy for the danger- 
ous delay. So, if anybody likes to say that the war 
in its present extent and purpose is largely ‘“‘imperial- 
istic’’—that is, a life and death struggle in which the 
whole system of the British Commonwealth may be 
fractured beyond repair, if not utterly smashed, I am 
not going to argue on that line. Iam willing to agree. 

Again, the question of America’s attitude inevit- 
ably runs back into the European history of the past 
22Byears; and here also I for one have no mind to 
whitewash black spots of stupidity or to overlook 
them. The Treaty of Versailles with its sowing of 
dragon’s teeth in certain areas; the treatment of Ger- 
many in its years of chaos, out of which—so little did 
oppression crush the nation—it emerged in the in- 
credibly short space of 20 years the mightiest military 
power in the world; the war debts, concerning which 
much popular ignorance was not dispelled; the British 
neglect of the League of Nations, that abandoned 
baby of the United States; the short-sighted disin- 
clination to build up collective security in which small 
nations could take confident shelter; the wretched 
bungling in connection with Manchuria, Ethiopia, 
Czechoslovakia and Spain—bungling which came to a 
head and toppled over at Munich—in all these mat- 
ters of recent history I am not concerned to exculpate 
Great Britain. And if anybody likes to say that 
England did not find cause to go to war until her own 
vital self-interests were threatened, I will not argue. 
I think it is so; and I will add that England was not 
prepared to go to war before this happened; for behind 
all the faults of the government was the optimistic, 
isolationist, pacifist sentiment of the English people 
as a whole. 

I am reverting for a moment to a purely English 
position, and overstressing some personal recollec- 
tions, partly because, so far as the fortunes of the 
war are concerned, my heart is over there, and partly 
because it will enable me better to make the only 
points about America’s attitude that I want to make. 
I was more or less a pacifist in the last war. Not in 
the sense of being a passive objector to it, but in the 
sense of feeling that all the peoples without due warn- 
ing and in the dark had stumbled into it, and that 
the sooner it stopped the better. At its outset, I 
joined the Union of Democratic Control, which antici- 
pated some of the Wilsonian Fourteen Points; and 
this organization, led by some notable parliamentarians 
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and scholars, maintained a free, critical and construc- 
tive platform from the beginning to the end. I got 
myself into the British Army, to which I was a com- 
plete liability, only because I disliked the exemption 
of the clergy and had publicly defended the voluntary 
system against impending conscription. No sooner 
was the war over than, with the great majority of the 
English people, I almost tumbled over backwards in 
being emotionally friendly to prostrate Germany and 
incidentally suspicious of France. After that, the 
labor party, with which I had been locally associated 
because of its plans to bring some of the starving 
children of our late enemies to England, voted steadily 
in the House of Commons year after year against re- 
armament—a record which did not prevent it having 
a good deal to say-eventually about the craven policies 
of Neville Chamberlain. All my acquaintances in the 
Christian ministry preached international trust, pacific 
hope and the practice of good will in and out of season. 
Headway was made with a campaign to collect mil- 
lions of signatures to a promise to take no part in war. 
The high-spirited youngsters of the Oxford Union— 
that nursery of future prime ministers—resolved that 
“under no circumstances will we fight for King and 
Country,” which, of course, is what almost all of them 
are now doing with zest and gallantry. I was in 
England just before the outrage on Czechoslovakia, 
and on every side and from every class of person I 
heard the same expressions, which amounted to 
British isolationism and national pacifism. There 
were, of course, clear exceptions, but the general cry 
was: ““Let’s mind our own business.” ‘“‘We’ve seen 
enough of the futility of war.’’ ‘‘Why should an 
English sparrow—much less an English boy—die for 
Continental European countries, of which we had 
never even heard until yesterday?” “Hitler is a de- 
testable fellow; but no doubt the Germans have good 
reason to like him.” Such were the innocent expres- 
sions I heard in the early summer of 1938. 

Fifteen months later Britain was at war. Not 
because of any propaganda; not because of any sudden 
wave of what among us is being called—and rather 
unfairly called, I think—“hysteria’”’; not because the 
government had wickedly incited the people; not be- 
cause their eyes were being put out by lying firebrands; 
but simply because sadly and grimly the nation awoke 
to the fact that the drift of events had brought it to a 
point where there was no bearable moral alternative. 
The government was not driving the people to war; 
rather, the people were impelling the government to 
war. They could not stand the misery of uncertainty 
any longer. And it became clear—almost pathetically 
clear—that England had nothing up her sleeve, save 
valor. 

Now, in relation to this present conflict, I am not 
in feeling or opinion a pacifist. I am vicariously belli- 
cose; utterly so. I have no sense of being spiritually 
uplifted by this. I have no thought that I am stand- 
ing in the pure light of either reason or religion. The 
position, as I see it, is one of those where, as Reinhold 
Niebuhr puts it, “there is the obligation to make his- 
toric choices; for we are men and not God’’—I do not 
believe that any good will come out of this war—ex- 
cepting possibly the relative good that the forces rep- 
resented by Hitler’s Germany may not triumph. I do 


not believe it is a struggle between white and black, 
saints and sinners, on an international scale. It is, I 
would be willing to agree, a struggle for power; but 
with all its sins and stupidities, I infinitely prefer the 
kind of power represented by Great Britain and her 
allies to the kind of power now represented by Ger- 
many. In a final analysis, I would argue that it is a 
tragic struggle between two kinds of life; and with all 
its immeasurable wickedness and woe, I do not want 
the struggle to stop, because, if it stopped now, it 
would be one more triumph for the kind of life demon- 
strated, both before and during the war, by the ideas 
and actions of the Nazis. It is easy for me to say this 
when I am three thousand miles away from the awful 
scene—although these many miles seem a shorter dis- 
tance than they seemed ten days ago; I know there is 
an element of mock heroics in saying it; but neverthe- 
less I have it in my heart to say that I would rather the 
war go on until the last middle-aged civilian in England 
has died, uselessly sniping from his cottage window at 
the invaders, as I hope I would be willing to die, if ever 
the same brutal peril touched these American shores. 
I have no doubt that at this moment the Englishman 
is willing so to die, since he knows instinctively that 
he is not fighting for an Empire so much as for his own 
flower garden, his freedom as a person, and for what 
Raymond Gram Swing earlier this month denoted as 
the great spiritual experience of being able, in the very 
midst of flaming war, to criticize his own government 
without being shot or flung into a concentration camp 
for doing so; and to criticize not in the spirit of that 
treachery which like a virus, a fatal disease, is infecting 
the people of all nations, but in the spirit of loyalty to 
the best traditions of his history and his land. 

“Both sides are guilty” proclaims the communist 
sheet. Very well! But men who ignore “the tremen- 
dously significant distinctions between types and de- 
grees of guilt’’ are, I declare, driving fast on the way 
that degrades the nature and meaning of human life. 
I am not fooling myself that this war is a Christian 
crusade. I cannot see anything Christian at all in war 
itself. But I do believe that, if the present spirit of 
Germany is vindicated by victory, the very spirit of 
Christianity will be stifled in all European civilization 
and the light of freedom there will be extinguished for 
generations. 

* What then shall be America’s attitude? What is 
my own attitude, in so far as I am now identified with 
American life and well-being? 

First, I would say, let us stop, or at least let us go 
very slow, in giving moral advice. Let us not slip 
into the peculiar sort of righteousness exemplified for 
many months by The Christian Century, that religious 
weekly, whose other social attitudes I have often most 
gratefully appreciated. It is a righteousness asserting 
that it is America’s paramount duty to keep out of 
the war, while we gratuitously put ourselves into it by 
incessant preachments to people who are fighting for 
their lives. If we cannot—and I think we cannot— 
share their sufferings, at least we can abstain from 
throwing into their pain the embittering gift of advice 
superior to responsibility. 

Second, proceed soberly and swiftly with prepara- 

tions for war; not to save the British Empire—which 
now is so largely a commonwealth of free peoples—or 


any European state, but to save America. Let us 
awaken more surely and effectively than England 
awakened to a deadly peril, which we ourselves have 
helped to create in this world, and which, if Hitler’s 
Germany conquers Britain and crumples the Empire, 
will immediately threaten this whole American conti- 
nent, probably not by force of direct attack but by 
power of blackmail. If the British system survives, 
then we in this country can switch our energies and 
can assist greatly in some new and glorious endeavor 
to substitute international law for national arms; but, 
as things now are, I for one will not say a word from 
the pulpit or anywhere else against America. arming 
as she has never armed before; arming up to the level 
of a properly self-protective policy in a world over 
which a terror is sweeping and destroying all the hard- 
won values of our Western civilization. If, however, 
we are content by an extravagant expenditure of 
wealth to arm, while neglecting the duty of a new self- 
discipline and the opportunity of higher social values, 
we shall be protecting the body of America at the cost 
of corrupting her soul. 

Finally, I would say something which has been 
said by Waldo Frank a thousand times better than I 
could say it, and I give it to you in his words. ‘Put it 
down as the axiom: Whatever happens in Europe to- 
day or tomorrow, we share the storm and the tragedy 
of this global revolution. We share the responsibility 
of Britain and France in this morbid transition-epoch 
between two worlds; share the failure to prevent the 
pathological reaction of which Nazi Germany is the 
most virulent symptom. The disease is in us, too; 
and unless we share the duty of overcoming it, we shall 
share—in some unpredictable form—the disaster of 
its overcoming us. With every ounce of our economy, 
of our political prestige, we should make ourselves non- 
belligerent allies of the Allies—unless we prefer the risk 
of fighting, later, alone, within our own people, if not 
on the field of battle, the chaos our sleazy indifference 
will have helped to create. This must be our stand, 
not because we love or hope to prolong the doomed 
empires of Britain and France, but because Britain 
and France still hold, in their cultures, to the Great 
Tradition; still preserve in their governments that 
principle of human growth, that promise for the future, 
which the Fascist governments have destroyed.” 

By “the Great Tradition,’ I understand Waldo 
Frank to mean the essentially Christian conception of 
Man; and to such grave and far-reaching words I have 
nothing to add; I have nothing more to say. 


Harvard Conference, July 8-19 


A major conference on “Religious Principles and Contem- 


porary National and International Issues’’ will be held at Har- 


vard University July 8 to 19, in daily roundtables, and evening 
forums open to the public. Membership is open to laymen 
and ministers of all churches. The leaders will be Bishop Ivan 
Lee Holt of Dallas; Rabbi Abba Hillel Silver, Cleveland; Pro- 
fessor Henry J. Cadbury, Harvard; Norman Thomas; and Dr. 
Gerald B. Phelan, Institute of Medieval Studies, Toronto. 


. Dr. Hjalmar Procope, minister of Finland, Dr. Alexander Lou- 


don, minister of the Netherlands, and Dr. Charles Bruggmann, 
minister of Switzerland, head a distinguished list of diplomats, 
educators, churchmen, and businessmen who will participate in 
the discussions. 
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THE CHILDREN’S STORY 
Different - Like 


Vivian T. Pomeroy 


ONE AFTERNOON I was walking across the Public 
Gardens in Boston. It was one of those exceeding 
warm days. How pleasant, I thought, to see the 
color of the tulips—tulips a little too closely packed 
and patterned for my taste; but so gay! How pleasant 
that people could sit in the shadow of the Japanese 
cherry tree! How pleasant that old ladies could feel 
the warm sun! How pleasant, indeed, for everybody 
excepting me, who had to go to a meeting of ministers. 
Quite suddenly I hated meetings, especially ministers’ 
meetings. Quite unreasonably I hated everything I 
had to do. 

I wished I were a poor stockbroker and could sit 
in my office doing cross-word puzzles. 

I wished I were a clever lawyer, making lots of 
money. Ora schoolmaster, taking it out on tiresome 
boys. Indeed, I felt very disgruntled. 

A minister passed me—not a Unitarian. He wore 
a derby hat and a high white collar. I did not like his 
face. It was not a nice face. Very few of them are 
nice, I thought. It is either their job or their digestion. 

So I came to the Lake. And there—in spite of 
my meeting—I stopped a while. The swan-boats had 
started. 

Large ladies sat in their places on the boat. Per- 
haps they are pretending to be princesses, I thought; 
if only they knew what they really look like! (You 
can see that I was disagreeable.) Children were there 
—shouting and enjoying the boats. 

And then—I could hardly believe my eyes, al- 
though I had heard of it before—I saw three sailors, 
in the dress of the United States Navy; and they were 
just finishing a voyage on a swan-boat round the Lake. 
Slowly gliding. 

This was too much for me. 
thought of being in time for the meeting. I waited 
and watched the sailors come safely to shore. I ex- 
pected they would be laughing as if they had enjoyed 
a great joke. Butno. Quite serious and happy they 
were. They walked a little way and sat down on a 
seat by the path. I strolled along and sat on the same 
seat. 

I spoke to them—about the weather at first. 
They had sailed the high seas, seen strange places— 
coral strands, rocky coasts, wild storms, wrecks, life 
on the ocean wave and all that. 

“But why,’ I said, “when you are sailors should 
you come to Boston to go round a small still lake in a 
swan-boat?”’ 

The sailor nearest me looked round, his eye 
twinkling. ‘‘A guy now and then wants to do the 
same thing only do it different-like. See?’ 

“Yes,” Isaid. “I see.” 

And I did see. And, as quickly as it had come, 
my ill-humor flew away. I hurried on. I was late 
for my meeting; but it lasted a long time. I am not 
perhaps the best of men to sit at a meeting and hear 
others talk; but I said to myself: “One wants to do the 
same thing only different-like. See?” 
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I gave up any 


The President Comments : 


The Lake Geneva Conference 


CONFERENCE POINT, Lake Geneva, Wis., is now 
one of the most significant spots on the Unitarian map. 
It represents the vitality and promise of our cause in 
the Middle West as no other place has done, at least 
for many years and perhapsever. This year there were 
399 names on the official register of delegates, which 
makes this by far the largest of all our summer con- 
ferences and sets a goal for all the others to strive 
for. 

It may seem invidious to select a few names from 
the long list of those responsible for the superlative 
success of this year’s gathering, but I cannot refrain 
from paying very special tribute to Bertha Finger, 
the registrar; Dick Kuch, in charge of the young 
people’s section; Mrs. C. B. Johnson of Minneapolis 
and Mrs. Charles H. Moran of St. Louis, in charge of 
entertainment; and each and every person on the 
Institute committee and the faculty. It was a splen- 
did demonstration of skillful leadership, backed up by 
enthusiastic and active cooperation on the part of all 
the delegates. Behind the immediate leadership of 
those in charge of the conference itself lay the wise 
planning and constructive forethought of the national 
Leadership Training Committee and the headquarters 
staff. 

The gracious and generous hospitality extended 
to us, this year as last year, by the International 
Council on Religious Education, to whom Conference 
Point belongs, deserves grateful recognition. It is 
more than a friendly gesture of interdenominational 
comity. It is a symbol of the growing sense of funda- 
mental unity of purpose among all the churches, and 
Unitarians are deeply appreciative of all such cour- 
teous overtures. We should be glad to be able to offer 
similar hospitality to the International Council, if 
and when the opportunity offers. 

One of the happiest features of the week was the 
fact that all the major agencies of the fellowship 
shared in the program. There were meetings for 
Alliance workers, for laymen, for ministers, for young 
people, for church school teachers, for children. 
Then there were occasions when all of us came to- 
gether, and differences of age or sex or professional 
status were forgotten. Out of it came a deeper sense 
of our unity as a religious fellowship, and of the 
strength which comes with unity. Studying together, 
working together, playing together, worshiping to- 
gether, we grew into a stronger awareness of what it 
means to belong to a church of the free spirit. 

What happened at Conference Point will be hap- 
pening all over the country this summer, at each one 
of the nine summer institutes. In widely scattered 
places, with differing programs and local traditions, 
these gatherings of Unitarians will be creating a com- 
mon spirit and building a single fellowship of loyalty. 
The effect of this united endeavor, in which hundreds 
of devoted Unitarians will have their part, will be seen 
in the parish churches during the coming twelve 
months, in terms of renewed enthusiasm, better 
trained workers, and steadier morale. 

F. M.E. 


LIFE IN LITERATURE 


We Must Put 
Our Own House 
in Order 


The American Way of Life, by Walton 
E.Cole. (Toledo Committee, U.F.S.J.) 


Most of us fail to think seriously about 
the spiritual meanings of democracy until 
they are actually imperiled in our own 
country. But Mr. Cole has been thinking 
deeply about these things and has been 
sharing his thoughts courageously and 
eloquently over the radio. 

His radio addresses have recently been 
put into a book entitled “The American 
Way of Life.”’ For the publication of this 
volume we are grateful to the Toledo 
Committee of the Unitarian Fellowship for 
Social Justice. 

In Mr. Cole’s mind Father Coughlin is 
the personification of anti-Americanism in 
America. Mr. Cole produces plenty of 
evidence to show that the priest of Royal 
Oak is anti-Semitic and is in sympathy 
with the Nazi form of government. Some 
of our more conservative brethren prob- 
ably think these attacks on Father Cough- 
lin are ‘“‘unseemly.”’ Personally, however, 
I believe that Mr. Cole has done a much- 
needed service. The real prophets have 
always placed truth above what their con- 
temporaries called dignity and respecta- 
bility. 

In “The American Way of Life’ the 
writer succeeds admirably in showing 
Father Coughlin to be a deceptive and ill- 
informed commentator. Obviously he 
rarely has documentary evidence to sup- 
port his injurious and often absurd accu- 
sations. Mr. Cole, on the other hand, 
seems to have checked all his own state- 
ments with precision. He also points out 
with exactness and vividness the technique 
of the propagandist—Hitler in particular— 
so that American citizens may be on the 
alert. 

In the chapter, ‘‘The American Way,’’ 
Mr. Cole tells of the attempts of Father 
Coughlin to intimidate him and the 
Unitarian Fellowship for Social Justice. 
This makes interesting and rather disquiet- 
ing reading. Another chapter is entitled 
“America Can Stay Out of War.” All of 
us, I am sure, hope Mr. Cole is stating the 
truth. We can stay out but will we? Few 
people have really thought seriously about 
what would happen to public opinion in 
America should France and England suffer 
utter defeat. 

The chapter, “America’s Greatest 
Need,’”’ warns of the insistence on emo- 
tional appeal rather than reason as the 
dominant policy of Hitler. In ‘Mein 
Kampf” he states, ‘“‘All propaganda has 
to adapt its spiritual level to the perception 
of the least intelligent. . .; the caution of 


avoiding too high spiritual assumptions 
cannot be too great.’’ In this chapter you 
will also find an interesting letter from a 
German refugee who is confused by Father 
Coughlin’s attitudes. 

The chapter, ‘‘There Must Be No Black- 
Out Here!” refers to the spiritual black-out 
—the black-out of hope, faith in humanity, 
tolerance. We must resist all attempts to 
arouse antagonism and ill will. We must 
make a positive effort to develop under- 
standing and good will. We must resist 
efforts to exalt the chosen 50 instead of the 
50,000,000. 

In the chapter, ‘Building Real Ameri- 
canism,’”’ Mr. Cole describes the educa- 
tional methods used in the Third Reich, 
revealing facts which are genuinely appall- 
ing. 

Everyone should read and ponder the 


chapter, ““The Use and Abuse of Freedom 
of Speech.” According to Mr. Cole we 
must remind ourselves that the very 
foundation of democracy is freedom. The 
writer points out that the 16 principles of 
social justice set forth by Father Coughlin 
omit any reference to freedom of speech, 
press, and assembly. 

One hesitates to be critical about a book 
such as this. The style is oratorica] rather 
than literary, but I suppose this is almost 
inevitable. Furthermore, one notices fre- 
quent repetition of thoughts. Sometimes a 
sentence in one chapter is repeated almost 
verbatim in another. 

But these are minor matters. There is 
unquestionably a need for such a book as 
Mr. Cole’s. We ought to be warned 
again and again that the precious de- 
mocracy we here in America are fortunate 
enough to possess is in actual and im- 
mediate danger. 

Dilworth Lupton. 


Northwestern Unitarians in Conference 


The Pacific Northwest Unitarian Con- 
ference and the second annual Religious 
Education Institute were held in Seattle 
June 6 to 9, with the University Unitarian 
Church as host. Thirty-five delegates 
from the six other churches in this area 
began their conference with a worship ser- 
vice in the chapel at 7.80 on Thursday 
evening, June 6. Following the service, 
Dr. Ernest Caldecott, Pacific Coast direc- 
tor for the American Unitarian Association, 


gave the conference address: ‘“‘What Does - 


the World Need from the Church?” The 
next morning, Rey. S. T. Pagesmith of 
Vancouver, B. C., led a discussion on 
“Liberal Religion and Social Integration,”’ 
and Rey. Alexander Winston led a dis- 
cussion on “‘Churchmanship: the Great 
Need of the Liberal Church.” After 
luncheon in the church common room, the 
Alliance and Laymen’s League held simul- 
taneous meetings. The Alliance was ad- 
dressed by Mrs. Charles A. Hart, Alliance 
director for the state of Oregon, and Miss 
Frances Wood, field secretary for the 
division of education of the A. U. A. The 
laymen-minister’s meeting was presided 
over by W. H. MacWilliams, 1939-1940 
president of the Laymen’s League chapter 
in the Seattle church. 

The new vitality of Unitarianism in the 
Pacific Northwest was shown by the large 
amount of business which came before the 
business session. This session was presided 
over by Rey. Dayton T. Yoder of Spokane, 
who, as vice-president of the Pacific Coast 
Conference for this area, was responsible 
for planning the program as a whole. 
At the business session plans were laid for 
the coming year and activity was shown 
to be on the increase in several important 
lines of Unitarian advance. 

Miss Frances Wood, who had been in 
Seattle during the conference and had 


greatly contributed to its success, took the 
leadership of the Religious Education 
Institute. On Friday evening, June 7, the 
University Unitarian Junior Church pre- 
sented a demonstration worship service, 
followed by an address by Mrs. Helen Gib- 
son Hogue, executive secretary of the 
Washington Society for Mental Hygiene. 
On Saturday the 8th, Miss Wood led dis- 
cussions on ‘‘The Church and the Chil- 
dren” and ‘‘Organizing the Church School.” 
Miss Julia Brand, director of religious edu- 
cation in the Fremont Baptist’ Church, 
Seattle, spoke on ‘“‘Visual Aids in Religious 
Education,” and in the evening Rev. 
Richard Steiner of Portland led a lively dis- 
cussion on “‘The Use of the Bible in Re- 
ligious Education.” 

The business session of the institute 
elected Rev. Alexander Winston chairman 
of the committee in charge of arrangements 
for the 1941 institute which will be held 
over a period of four days instead of the 
two days accorded it this year. The 1941 
institute will be held in Portland, Ore. 

The Sunday services were the climax of 
the conference. At 9 o’clock Miss Wood 
and Mrs. Yoder led a discussion on ‘‘Meth- 
ods of Teaching.’’ At eleven o’clock, after 
the delegates had been photographed in the 
beautiful garden of the church, Unitarians 
from the seven churches in this area met 
together for the common worship. Rev. 
Albert Kristjansson of Blaine, Wash., 
read the lesson, Dr. Ernest Caldecott of 
Los Angeles offered the prayer, and Mr. 
Yoder preached the sermon entitled ‘Can 
We Teach Religion?” 

This was a “‘working conference.” Ses- 
sions followed one another closely, with the 
general result that an immense amount of 
instruction and planning was crowded 
into the space of three days. 

ARs 
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THE FAMILY CIRCLE 


Marshfield and Missions 


To the Editor: 

Among notable events of the Massa- 
chusetts summer is a town tercentenary at 
Marshfield in early July. Not only will a 
community fortunate in having some of 
the South Shore’s best scenery keep open 
house, but various periods in its existence 
offer a pageant of fine human achievement. 
A case can be made out for widespread and 
lasting Marshfield influence on state poli- 
tics; this is beyond your scope. But at- 
tention may be called to Unitarians of the 
north village, where the Association’s presi- 
dent went lately for installing a pastor. 
Much of its well-being is due to one family. 

James Leonard, from the Welsh town 
of Pontypool, was a pioneer in Plymouth 
Colony iron industries about 1650. De- 
scendants continued to live near Raynham 
forge; of whom Elijah Leonard graduated 
at Yale in 1783 and soon succeeded veteran 
Atherton Wales in charge of the north 
Marshfield parish. He and his son George, 
with a few months’ interval, held the post 
seventy years. The son’s retirement in the 
prime of his powers, at the Civil War’s 
outbreak, was a change characteristic of 
that time. Both are remembered as of 
stocky, close-knit frame, dark brows, rapid 
speech, and impetuosity typical of the land 
associated with junior British royalty. 
Doubtless powerful Welshmen at Green 
Harbor cooperated. But honesty, thrift, 
kindness cross race bounds, and when the 
name Leonard was spoken on the South 
Shore, these were thought of. 

We find few clearer instances of the 
helping hand from an older to a new settle- 
ment than that of Marshfield and its inland 


neighbor Pembroke, and the Leonards are - 


the best known agents in this. It is hard 
to realize the illiteracy of country villages 
a century ago, without libraries or educa- 
tion beyond the elements. Pembroke 
youth went over North River to Hanover 
Academy. That fine school declining in 
reconstruction years, 1870 saw George 
Leonard’s daughter Miss Sarah teaching 
pupils here in higher subjects. My mother 
at fourteen was the youngest attending. 
The teacher’s main supporter among local 
business men came from a line of Unitarian 
deacons. Her interest kept classes alert. 
Mental arithmetic bred an_intellectuai 
temper that brought them together out of 
hours to read contemporary Longfellow 
or Tennyson. Though the experiment 
lasted only a year or two, and the teacher 
went to her life work at Harvard School in 
Boston, that brief venture of the “tragic 
era’”’ gave its sharers the spirit of a trail- 
blazing band. In after time, eyes would 
brighten if Miss Leonard was reported in 
town. The civilizing force of group study 
had been convincingly shown. 

Hanover Academy was stirred to 20 
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years of further activity. When its doors 
closed, Pembroke tried a town high school. 
Prospering through the second Cleveland 
administration, by the end of 1898 it flew 
distress signals. The Marshfield pastor 
left a grandson, to whom our committee 
turned for aid. At the opening after 
Christmas, he stood for minutes looking 
over a rioting schoolroom, then called for 
“Silence” and a new era began. Leonard 
Ewell had a Technology training and a 
Celtic dash that made the older boys 
watch their laurels in sports. French was 
shouted across the baseball ground. By 
a big stove in the one-man, one-room school 
on winter noons he talked of European 
powers and colonia] aims—it was before 
Agadir—till geography came alive. School 
spirit spread outside the walls, and when he 
led a marathon walk to Boston, a select- 
man was in line. The busy instructor 
found time to form an orchestra, which 
helped group dances to survive, and to act 
as regular organist at our Unitarian ser- 
vices. For most of a decade his work con- 
tinued, then it and Churchill’s novels 
ended together. 

Thus did Marshfield in other days. It 
is good to remember them; better if any 
reader is moved to scan his own com- 
munity’s past and trace the sources of light. 

H. W. Litchfield. 

East Pembroke, Mass. 


Aided Churches 


To the Editor: 

Please permit me to comment on the 
section of the report of the annual meeting 
which refers to the action taken by the As- 
sociation on the resolution in regard to the 
formulation of a long-term policy towards 
aided churches. 

1. The discussion was not confused. 

2. The reporter seems to suggest that 
the well-worded amendment of Mr. Call 
should have been adopted simply because 
it was well worded. Why? 

3. The reporter also dared to suggest 
that the amendment which ‘‘was adopted 
by an enthusiastic vote’’ was so adopted by 
delegates who were affected by some other 
thing than the merit of the amendment. 
What was this other mysterious and vote- 
determining factor? 

Judging from the remarks of many of 
the delegates who spoke to me in approval 
and commendation the amendment was en- 
thusiastically adopted as an added proviso 
to the original resolution because good as 
the resolution was in itself, the proviso sets 
forth a basis of evaluation of the work of 
aided churches which commended itself to 
their deliberate judgment as wise and 
necessary. 

Further, a few expressed the hope that 
the department of church extension, having 
come to the Association seeking permission 


to formulate a long-term policy, would in~ 
terpret the enthusiastic endorsement of the 
proviso as the declared will of the Associa- 
tion, and its desire that the basis of apprais- 
al therein stated should hereafter be con- 
sistently and sympathetically applied. 
Newb York Cate Ethelred Brown. 


An Appeal 


To the Editor: 

“God is pleased with no music below, so 
much as the thanksgiving songs of relieved 
widows and supported orphans; of rejoic- 
ing, comforted, and thankful persons.” 

Every year in June these words by 
Jeremy Taylor start the same train of 
thoughts without fruit. This year the 
thoughts they arouse must have utterance. 
As it has often happened, we owe to the 
planting of the American Board of Foreign 
Missions the seed of a Unitarian church. 
Through the columns of The Christian 
Register our missionary met our faith— 
adopted it—and through services in his 
own house gathered a group of friends 50 
years ago. In 1910 they built on his 
mother’s land a small chapel which seated 
100—very like the little church in Madras. 
It was properly organized and registered; 
and ‘for some 15 years our Unitarian Mis- 
sion received a modest sum from the 
A. U. A.” (C. W. Wendte, 1927.) Hs- 
pecially he drew young men. Always his 
wife was his best helper. Sixteen years 
later he died, in the hope that two at least 
of his boys would become Unitarian min- 
isters. 

To that end, his wife has struggled for 
14 years with irregular help from Britain 
and America. As a trained kindergartner 
she has applied to the government and re- 
ceived a position; but because she is known 
to be a liberal thinker she has for several 
years been assigned a school in the poorest 
part of the country where living conditions 
have reduced her strength, although her 
work has been commended by the govern- 
ment. 

If this story had been lived in Idaho or 
Mississippi it would have been steadily 
supported. But it has been in Bulgaria. 
Today our hearts have grown. The Jews, 
the Czechs and the Poles—perhaps even 
the Norwegians and French—are now 
among our appeals. Today I can keep 


‘silent no longer, and for this widowed 


mother—suffering from poverty, suffering 
for her faith as you and I have never suf- 
fered, yet struggling against ill-health to 
support and educate her sons, I come beg- 
ging. Can you send me a dollar? Can 
our A. U. A. again send a dollar? 
Catherine W. Faucon. 
Milton, Mass. 


P. S. Owing to my absence shortly 
from Milton for the summer, subscriptions 
may be sent to Miss Lucy M. Brigham, 
81 College Avenue, Medford, Mass. 
(member of First Parish Church and its 
Alliance). 


Meadville’s Ninety-Sixth Commencement 


The ninety-sixth commencement of the 
Meadville Theological School was held in 
the First Unitarian Church, Chicago, on 
Tuesday, June 11. Degrees were awarded 
to four graduates: 

John Ruskin Clark, A. B. (Thesis: “‘Wil- 
liam Bentley and His Place in the Develop- 
ment of Unitarian Theology.’’) 

James Ziglar Hanner, A. B. (Thesis: 
“The Place of the Forum in the Liberal 
Church Program.’’) 

Robert Wilde Lawson, B. S. (Thesis: 
“The Pacifist Position of the Unitarian 
Pulpit during the World War, 1914-1918.’’) 

Rev. Michael Lorinezi, Lic. Th. (Thesis: 
“A Theological Study of the Wisdom 
Literature in the Old Testament.’’) 

Mr. Clark, who hails from Detroit, 
Mich., and is a graduate of Beloit College, 
will continue his studies at the Divinity 
School of the University of Chicago as a 
candidate for the degree of doctor of 
philosophy. 

Mr. Hanner of Rochester, N. Y., a 
graduate of the University of North Caro- 
lina, will be settled in one of our churches 
in the fall. 

Mr. Lawson of Beverly, Mass., a gradu- 
ate of Purdue University, Ind., is assist- 
ant minister of the Unitarian church in 
Buffalo. 

Mr. Lorincezi of Transylvania will con- 
tinue his studies at Meadville as candidate 
for the degree of S. T. M. 

Honorary degrees were awarded to Rev. 
Laura Bowman Galer, minister of the Uni- 
versalist church of Mount Pleasant, Ia., 
and Rev. E. Burdette Backus, minister of 
the Unitarian church of Indianapolis, 
Ind. In awarding the degree to Mrs. 
Galer, President Snow described her as: 
“Preacher and teacher, leader in the Uni- 
versalist church in the field of religious 
education, and inspirer of the young; a 
woman who by performance rather than 
by protestation has shown the effective 
place of women in the ministry of Christ.” 

In awarding the degree to Mr. Backus, 
who is a graduate of the school in the class 
of 1912, President Snow described him as: 
“A son of the manse who did not desert 
the manse, and who has given all of his 
powers to the service of his fellowmen— 
builder of churches, friend and counselor of 
his people, advocate of humanitarian 
causes, thinker on high themes who has 
disciplined his mind to clarity of expres- 
sion and has made his pulpit a place of 
instruction as well as of inspiration.” 

Commencement exercises were opened 
by an invocation by Rev. Lon Ray Call, 
secretary of the Western Unitarian Con- 
ference. The address was delivered by 
Dr. Backus on ‘“The Hopes of Men.’”’ Com- 
mencement festivities began with a bacca- 
laureate service at which the sermon was 
preached by Mrs. Galer on ‘‘The Creative 
Ministry.’”’ Mrs. Galer laid special em- 
phasis on religious education. The service 


was followed by the commencement dinner 
in John Woolman Hall of the First Uni- 
tarian Church. The principal speakers were 
Judge Roger S. Galer, husband of one of 
the recipients of the honorary degrees, and 
Professor Karl Beth of the Meadville 
faculty. Professor Beth, a refugee from 
the University of Vienna, spoke of the 
danger to America of Nazi success in 
Europe. 

Michael Lérinezi represented the grad- 
uating class and other speeches were made 
by Rev. Herbert Hitchen of West Newton, 
Mass., a trustee of the school, Professor 
John Knox of the faculty of the Divinity 
School of the University of Chicago, Rev. 
Donald Evans of St. Paul’s-on-the-Mid- 
way (Universalist), and by Walter McClin- 
tock of Meadville, Pa., secretary of the 
board of trustees. 

A memorial service at which graduates 
of the school who had died during the year 
were called to remembrance was conducted 
on Tuesday afternoon by Rev. Donald 
Harrington of the People’s Liberal Church 
of Englewood, Chicago. Thomas J. 
Horner of the class of 1890, Rognvaldur 
Petursson of the class of 1902, and George 
Rowland Dodson, awarded the honorary 
degree of doctor of divinity in 1930, com- 
prised the honored roll. Also called to re- 
membrance were Mrs. Margaret Allen 
Hutcheon, wife of Robert J. Hutcheon, 
professor emeritus, and Mrs. George Ru- 
dolph Freeman, instructor from 1898 to 
1901 in English literature and German at 
the Meadville Theological School. 

At the commencement service the Bill- 
ings prizes for excellence in preaching were 
awarded to Guy Wheeler Meyer and Hugh 
Weston of the junior class. The Billings 
prize for scholarship was awarded to John 
Ruskin Clark of the senior class. Mr. 
Clark also won the Clayton R. Bowen 
New Testament prize. The Theodore 
Parker public speaking prizes were an- 
nounced as awarded to John Booth, Hugh 
Weston and W. Wallace Bush. The ap- 
pointment of Paul Henniges as proctor 
of the school was also announced. 


Our New Division 
of Education 


Announcing the coordination of all its 
youth work, religious education, adult 
education and social relations activities, the 
board of directors of the American Uni- 
tarian Association on May 24 established a 
new division of education, and named Rev. 
Ernest W. Kuebler, head of the depart- 
ment of religious education, as director. 

Also announced is the formation of a 
new division of churches, to coordinate 
the work formerly done by the separate 
departments of church extension and 
maintenance and of the ministry. Dr. 
Frederick May Eliot, president of the 


Association, will be acting director of this. 
division. 

Mr. Kuebler has been general editor of 
the Beacon Books in Religious Education, 
adviser of the Unitarian Youth Commis- 
sion, and secretary of the Adult Education 
Committee. He has just been elected 
secretary of the Religious Education As- 
sociation of America. 

Born in Kansas City, Mo., he attended 
Kansas City Junior College, Northwestern 
College and Boston University, and did 
advanced work at the Yale Divinity and 
Graduate Schools. 

Since coming to the American Unitarian 
Association in 1933, he has started and de- 
veloped the Leadership Training Institutes, 
eight of which will be held this summer in 
different sections of the country, including 
Rowe, Mass., and Star Island, N. H. 


Service Committee 
Has Strong Appeal 


If the story behind every contribution to 
the Unitarian Service Committee could be 
told, there would be a case history book 
as significant in its way as the stories of 
those who receive the money. The first 
gift was given by the church-school chil- 
dren of Wellesley Hills, and ever since 
gifts have come in that show how the Ser- 
vice Committee means an outlet for that 
desire for service and giving which are now 
so aroused in Americans. 

ThewiYere: ke Usot sDuxbury, Mass; 
contributed ten dollars—half the sum in 
its treasury. This is the first Y. P. R. U. 
to contribute as a group. Others have 
contributed through their general church 
collection, but this represents a special 
generosity on the part of the young people 
in Duxbury. 

One of the finest gifts was the following 
letter: 

“While reading The New York Herald- 
Tribune the article on the Unitarian Ser- 
vice Committee caught my eye. Having 
always been and loved anything Unitarian 
I want to do my little toward the cause of 
the splendid work you are going to do. 
I am a member of a Unitarian church, but 
owing to illness am unable to attend any- 
thing connected with church work or ser- 
vices. I am now at a Home for Incurables 
where I have care. I have had to give up 
my home very recently and dispose of 
everything that was dear to me. I think 
of the poor souls who have lost everything, 
separated from their dear ones, and not 
knowing what has or will become of them. 
Here I am with shelter, food, and care. 
It did break my heart to give up my home, 
but how fortunate Iam. I think of those 
poor people and what they are going 
through. My little check of two dollars I 
am enclosing is the best I can do, but I do 
want to do a little mite toward the great 
work you good Unitarians are going to 
undertake. May you keep your health 
and have much success.”’ 
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Cornerstone for 


Community Church, 
New York, is Laid 


Dr. John Haynes Holmes spoke of the 
new Community Church building as an 
enterprise of faith in the midst of a disin- 
tegrating world at the occasion which 
marked the laying of the cornerstone, 
Sunday afternoon, June 2. In relating 
the story of the church, he said that ‘‘to 
some persons it may seem strange in this 
hour of world-wide misery and terror that 
we should build a church of brick and 
stone.’ The building, he said, was a sym- 
bol of more than physical strength, a sym- 
bol of the spirit within, of the Community 
Church’s fight for liberty of thought and 
for peace in a world overrun with war, 
materialism, paganism, savagery, preju- 
dice and anti-Semitism, anti-Catholicism, 
and antialienism. 

The first-story unit of the new church 
building has been erected and is now ready 
for use. The building is located on East 
35th Street, just around the corner from 
Hotel Ten Park Avenue, the apartment 
building owned by the Community Church. 

A crowd of approximately 500 people 
assembled before the structure on 35th 
Street to hear addresses by Mrs. Johanna 
M. Lindlof, member of the board of edu- 
cation, New York City, and former chair- 
man of the board of trustees; Dr. Stephen 
S. Wise, rabbi of the Free Synagogue; 
George E. Moesel, chairman of the church 
building committee; the Honorable Fiorella 
La Guardia, mayor of New York City; and 
Dr. John Haynes Holmes. Dominica F. 
Pachella, present chairman of the board of 
trustees, presided. The invocation was 
given by Rev. Dale DeWitt, regional di- 
rector of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion for the Middle Atlantic States. 

Following the laying of the cornerstone, 
the speakers and board of trustees lunched 
in the dining room of Hotel Ten Park 
Avenue. 


Religious Arts Guild 
Annual Meeting 


The Religious Arts Guild anticipated the 
interest manifested at the annual meeting 
of the American Unitarian Association in 
its resolution on the observance of anni- 
versaries of cultural importance offered 
therein, when it chose to discuss at its 
meeting in Hale Chapel on Tuesday eve- 
ning, May 21, “Congregational Song in 
American Churches with Special Reference 
to the Bay Psalm Book (1640).” This 
year marks the 300th anniversary of the 
printing of the Bay Psalm Book, which 
was the first book printed in the English- 
speaking colonies in America. Professor 
G. Wallace Woodworth, chairman of the 
music department of Harvard University, 
was the guest lecturer. He spoke in a 
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delightfully informal manner and _ illumi- 
nated the subject with many notes of 
human interest along the way. At his in- 
vitation the audience participated whole- 
heartedly in singing old psalm tunes and 
present-day hymns. 

A special appeal was made at this meet- 
ing for the unfailing support of the work of 
the Guild, which is to be measured in far 
broader terms than in its immediate prac- 
tical usefulness to the churches throughout 
the fellowship. This is a time in the 
world’s history when the rich culture that 
has flowered so gloriously in the Christian 
era is endangered, and should be preserved 
at all costs. The war will leave in its wake 
untold destruction of all those things that 
are the most precious possession of the 
human spirit. Thus it is the responsibility 
of the church to preserve the arts which it 
has inspired throughout the centuries, and 
which are its greatest manifestation of the 
joy to be found in creative living. 

Officers and directors elected for the en- 
suing year were as follows: president, Rev. 
Dan H. Fenn, Chestnut Hill, Mass.; vice- 
presidents, Dr. Von Ogden Vogt, Chicago, 
Ill., Dr. John H. Lathrop, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
Dr. Eugene R. Shippen, Winter Park, Fla., 
Dr. Theodore G. Soares, Pasadena, Calif.; 
secretary-treasurer, Miss Mildred Jones 
Keefe, Boston, Mass.; directors for three 
years, Mrs. Frederick May Eliot, Dr. 
Henry Wilder Foote, Rev. Vincent B. 
Silliman; directors for two years, Miss 
Emilie H. Everett, Professor Robert L. 
Sanders, Rev. Robert A. Storer; directors 
for one year, Rev. Donald Harrington, Rev. 
Robert D. Richardson. Rev. Ernest W. 
Kuebler and George G. Davis of the A. U. 
A. will serve ex officio. 

The annual exhibit held during Anni- 
versary Week in the Guild room at 25 
Beacon Street opened on Monday, the 
20th. Tea was served to the many mem- 
bers and friends who gathered in the after- 
noon. Miss Emilie H. Everett and Mrs. 
Hubert Arrowsmith were in charge. 

The exhibit was arranged by Miss Mil- 
dred Jones Keefe, and illustrated, as is cus- 
tomary, the subject of the annual meeting. 
It traced the development of church music 
in a very interesting and unusual way. 
William F. Ross, ecclesiastical wood- 
worker, lent a cast of King David playing 
his harp which expressed the biblical as- 
sociation through psalmody. Colored car- 
toons of windows lent by Charles J. Con- 
nick traced the development of music 
through the Gregorian Chant, the hymns 
of St. Ambrose, to the contrapuntal school 
of which Palestrina was the outstanding 
genius of the Roman church and Bach of 
the Protestant church. St. Cecilia, patron 
saint of music, and St. Dunstan were rep- 
resented in the window designed for the 
Church of St. John the Divine, New York. 
Reminiscences of the evolution of the art 
through its medieval period were in the 
wood-carvings of monks playing musical 
instruments, and in the beautiful illumi- 


nated pages from French and Spanish mis- 
sals of early centuries. The former were 
lent by Charles Pizzano, sculptor, and the 
Boston Society of Arts and Crafts; the 
latter by Miss Frances Weeks. A copy of 
the well-known bas-relief by Della Robbia, 
“Singing Boys,’’ was on loan from the 
Caproni Galleries. A Gradual of the Mass 
from the early period, lent by Stephen 
Bridges, Boston artist, was of special his- 
torical interest, and also the psalm books 
of the New England colonists loaned by 
Dr. Foote. A large cartoon in black and 
white from the Connick studio, brought 
the climax to the development of music in 
its larger forms in depicting a galaxy of 


. composers of the 18th and 19th centuries: 
‘Mozart, Beethoven, 


Brahms, Haydn, 
Handel, Mendelssohn, Schubert, Wagner, 
et cetera. This window is in the Heinz 
Memorial Chapel, Pittsburgh. A charm- 
ing feature of the exhibit was a set of color- 
ful glass medallions in the window which 
suggested the inspiration to be found in the 
music of nature. A bit of humor was in- 
troduced in the medallion designed in recog- 
nition of organ blowers, an art now lost 
but fondly remembered in that most re- 
spectable National Association of Organ 
Blowers. 

To carry on the art of music in its prac- 
tical aspect for our own day, books and 
pamphlets were on display suggesting the 
best music for use in worship in the liberal 
church. Of interest to ministers and choir 
directors is the new anthem list compiled 
recently by a special committee. This 
may be had upon application to the Guild, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Proctor: An Event 
and an Essay 


The Event 


It was Friday, May 31. Tomorrow the 
students of Proctor Academy will be leav- 
ing for the long summer vacation. There 
is all around us an air of eagerness and 
restlessness. There are no assigned tasks 
to occupy us this evening. There are the 
chores of packing, of course, but the psy- 
chology of packing and moving is one of 
temporary disintegration; habit patterns 
lose their effectiveness. It is at times like 
these boys are mentally and physically free 
to think and plan new things for good or 
evil. An alert faculty senses many po- 
tentialities. There are no leaves of ab- 
sence on such a night. Suspense is cloaked 
with casual conversation. 

But Proctor has ways of directing rest- 
less energies into constructive channels. 
The school is invited to an ice cream and 
cake party at 9 o’clock. Cary House 
echoes with songs and much joking and 
swift gales of laughter. Bronze plates are 
awarded to lads who have constructed 
boats conforming to Proctor standards. 
Baseball letters and sailing letters are 
awarded. Mr. Dresser, popular mathe- 


matics teacher and baseball coach, speaks 
to the boys for a moment. Then Mr. 
Gulick invites the boys to come to chapel 
for a quiet and serious time wherein the 
year can close with thoughtfulness and 
aspiration. 

The chapel is lighted by candles when 
we enter. All the faculty is there. The 
boys are impressed, as always, by the 
simple beauty of the softly lighted church. 
They are very quiet. We sing the Proctor 
Song. We follow it with a favorite hymn. 
Then the chaplain reads a paper sub- 
mitted by Frank W. Sargeant, a senior, 
in the class on history of religions. Then 
Mr. Farrell, assistant headmaster, teacher 
of literature, and popular leader of extra- 
curricula work, speaks briefly of his hopes 
and good wishes for the boys as they face 
this difficult but interesting world. Mr. 
Gulick adds his word of farewell with 
characteristic sincerity and thoughtfulness. 

The chaplain announces the last hymn, 
one of Proctor’s traditional favorites: 


Dear Lord, and Father of Mankind 
Forgive our foolish ways .... 


After the hymn comes the Lord’s Prayer 
in unison; then a short silence for each 
one’s personal thoughts, then the benedic- 
tion. 

The boys file out, shaking hands with the 
chaplain and Mr. Farrell and Mr. Gulick. 

In the dormitories there is a thoughtful 
quietness; there are no bells for lights out 
tonight; and no need for them. And many 
boys are thinking of their schoolmate’s 
paper, which was read in chapel. 


The Essay: History of Religion 

I must admit that, while I have always 
accepted the existence of God, I have never 
found satisfying proof that there is any- 
thing of great value in his worship. There 
has been an increasing suggestion in my 
mind that people are using religion as a 
medium of getting away from the unde- 
sirable aspects and realities of life. They 
are using religion to satisfy an urge to find 
something to think about that is all good, 
that gives them a picture of hope and se- 
curity. It would seem that they are using 
religion as a short vacation from their 
troubles. 

I have been looking, all of my life, for 
some aspect of worship that I could cail 
sincere and that I could accept as my own. 
I believe that at last I have found what I 
was looking for. 

Last summer, along with four of my 
school companions, I took a canoe trip 
into the most northerly section of the 
country I could find, Hudson’s Bay. We 
spent eight weeks between Moosenee and 
Great Whale River, duck shooting, hunt- 
ing, and studying with interest the life and 
character of the Eskimos and native Crees 
that overrun this part of Canada. It is so 
seldom that white men come to the Bay, 
and especially fellows of school age, that 
our reception was most cordial. We spent 
several days at each of the Hudson’s Bay 


Company posts that line the East coast, 
and we were fed, housed, and entertained 
with increasing enthusiasms as we paddled 
farther north. On the seventh of August, 
we were forced to return to Factory River 
on account of high winds. We had left the 
post that morning, but the weather was 
too much for our eighteen-foot freighter 
canoes and we were glad to return to the 
calm waters of the river. As it was Sun- 
day, the day of the week when fishing and 
hunting are forbidden, we found little to do, 
so under the suggestion of Father Grinoux, 
who is in charge of the Roman Catholic 
Mission of that post, we decided to attend 
his Sunday service. Over fifty Indians at- 
tended; they seated themselves in silence 
outside of the small Mission. The Father 
spoke to them only in their native tongue, 
and we were naturally unable to under- 
stand one word of the hour-long service. 
When he had finished speaking, the entire 
group repeated something similar to our 
Lord’s Prayer and, without a word to the 
Father, left the mission. We were curious 
to know just what their religion consisted 
of, and asked the Father to give us an idea 
of what his sermon contained. He said 
that he did not preach to them at all, but 
told them the best fishing grounds for their 
nets, and where to find the duck flats be- 
tween Factory River and Fort George, the 
nearest post to the north. He explained 
that these Indians travel on the Bay only 
during the summer months, and then re- 
turn inland to trap during the winter. 
They are, he explained, unfamiliar with 
the changing fishing grounds and best 
hunting spots along the coast. He told us 
that after he had finished talking to them, 
they thanked God for keeping them alive 
and happy by placing fish and game upon 
the earth and at their disposal. They do 
not believe, he went on to say, that the 
Lord watches over them as individuals, 
but that he gave them opportunity to 
make the most of what he had provided. 


Frank W. Sargeant, 
(Class of 1940) 


Sarah Kendall Locke 


Memorial services for Mrs. Sarah Ken- 
dall Locke were conducted by Rev. John 
H. Taylor on Thursday, June 20, at 4.30 
p. m., in the First Parish (Unitarian) 
Church of Westwood, Mass., where she 
had long been a member, and for several 
years a faithful and devoted teacher in 
the Sunday school. 

As an assistant to her father, Rev. 
William Savary, she had been of service in 
Canton and in South Boston. After gradu- 
ating from Miss Wheelock’s Kindergar- 
ten, she became a teacher in the Boston 
Public Schools, at one of which, in the 
Barnard Memorial, she met the superin- 
tendent, whom she married on June 16, 
1900. 

For exactly forty years, in periods of 
about five years, they worked together in 


a ministry-at-large at the Barnard Me- 
morial, at Rock-Ridge School in Wellesley 
Hills, at the Civic Service House, main- 
tained for settlement work in Boston by 
Mrs. Quincy Agassiz Shaw in Boston, and 
also in pastorates in Scituate, Lawrence 
and briefly in Westwood, Canton and 
Hyde Park. 

During a brief but happy visit to the 
Savary Homestead in Groveland, she was 
advised by the family physician to go for 
observation to the Pondville Hospital, 
but in the meantime she continued activi- 
ties with the Women’s Alliance and her 
Sunday school class. Examination showed 
that it was already too late for an opera- 
tion. After a short illness Mrs. Locke 
passed away in a painless sleep on the day 
previous to her fortieth wedding anniver- 
sary. 


Thomas Jay Horner 


It was my privilege to know Thomas Jay 
Horner intimately over a period of more 
than 20 years. He came to Manchester, 
N. H., very soon after I was settled in 
Concord. He was a good neighbor and a 
good friend, interested not only in what 
he was doing in his parish, but also in what 
his fellow ministers were doing in theirs. 
Very active in his own parish, his concern 
for the work in the state made him inval- 
uable in the rehabilitation of interest in 
the New Hampshire Conference which at 
that time was at low water mark. He was 
ever willing to cooperate in every good 
work and his participation carried his 
people into larger spheres of activity. In 
the fields of publicity and promotion, 
“T J.,”’ as he came to be known among us, 
had very real gifts. Whether serving in 
an established church or engaged in a new 
enterprise, he was always a missionary. 
To his convictions in the field of religious 
liberalism was added the zeal of a Metho- 
dist circuit rider. Road and weather con- 
ditions might hamper him but they did 
not stop him. To him, Unitarianism was 
always good news, and his fervor, warmth 
and enthusiasm lent a glow to many pre- 
cious values that, too often, we come to 
regard as commonplace. His industry 
was unflagging and his interest in all sorts 
and conditions of people was altogether 
commendable and richly rewarding. Even 
during the early period of his retirement 
while under the many handicaps that the 
mounting years had brought, he was 
thoroughly alive to all that was happen- 
ing, and genuinely concerned for the car- 
rying on of the work to which he had de- 
voted so many years. The memory of his 
enthusiasm, kindliness, enterprise and 
utter devotion to the cause which to his 
manhood had commanded his allegiance 
will live long among those who knew him. 
We give him Godspeed as he ‘‘embarks 
upon the quiet journey with a goal too 
great for us to know.” 

Gi P 
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A Contemporary 
Tribute to Channing 


Through the courtesy of Rev. Charles 
‘G. Girelius we have been given a copy of an 
editorial on William Ellery Channing 
which appeared in the first issue of The 
Boston Evening Transcript, dated July 24, 
1830. The editorial was called to his 
attention by Mrs. David G. Haskins of 
Wayland, Mass., who possesses this 
initial number, handed down to her by her 
father who was a charter subscriber to The 
Transcript. The reader who is interested 
in the evolution of language will notice 
the shift in valuation of the word ‘“‘no- 
toriety.”’ When, a few years ago, Mayor 
Kelly of Chicago, at a banquet to a newly 
consecrated Catholic auxiliary bishop, re- 
marked in replying to a toastmaster’s 
complimentary introduction that he had 
“tried to make Chicago notorious” the 
shocked and amused response was so ob- 
vious—even on the trained countenances, 
‘so to speak, of the ecclesiastical dignitaries 
—that the mayor caught it and amended 
his remark by saying, “‘I mean notoriety 
in the best sense.’ It might comfort 
him to know that here The Boston Tran- 
script had prevented him—again using 
that word in its good sense. Here, how- 
ever, is the tribute in the balanced and 
“numerous” prose of over a century ago: 


William Ellery Channing 


His genius and literature appertain ex- 
clusively to no sect or party. His fame be- 
longs to his country; his talents he has 
given to the world. We protest against 
selfish appropriation on the one part, as 
we do against positive exclusion on the 
other. His reputation is no more the 
peculiar possession of the liberal Uni- 
tarian, than of the orthodox Presbyterian; 
and belongs equally to the Protestant 
Episcopalian and the Roman Catholic. 
We insist that it is the property of the 
whole country, and not of a religious sect, 
or a political party. He has won for him- 
self a glorious and honorable notoriety 
which is not limited to the precincts of a 
parish, or the confines of a town. His 
genius has overleapt the boundaries of 
States; it permeates the Union; has 
crossed the barrier of the ocean, and finds 
companionship in the mighty minds of 
literary Europe. 

He has given strength to our literature, 
and a moral grandeur to our political in- 
stitutions. He has taught us that freedom 
does not consist in the concessions of an ex- 
torted charter, nor in the bold avowals of a 
written declaration of independence. He 
has enforced, with sturdy eloquence, the 
necessity of emancipating the mind, and 
urged upon us the conviction of our in- 
dividual responsibility. He has compelled 
us to feel how far we are from perfection, 
and teaches us what we must do to attain 
it. There are, however, those who pre- 
tend to discover in his works, an absence 
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of religious enthusiasm, a deficiency of that 
stirring, proselyting ardor which touches 
the heart and rouses the conscience; noth- 
ing that appeals to the passions and excites 
them to a holy and religious fervency. It 
may be so; we do not belong to his school 
of theology, nor are our lives guided by 
his ministration of the gospel. We some- 
times read occasional sermons, but leave 
polemical controversy to slumber beneath 
the dust of the library. We speak now of 
his genius and scholarship; and he who, 
blinded by sectarian or party prejudice, 
cannot discover, or will not acknowledge 
the superiority of his intellect, is neither 
to be lauded for his tolerance, nor envied 
for the clearness of his perception. 


Headquarters 
Summer Office Hours 


Unitarian headquarters, 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass., will be open on 
Saturdays with a skeleton force from 9 to 
1 o’clock through Saturday, August 3. 
The remaining Saturdays in August the 
offices will be closed all day. During July 
and August all departments will close at 
4 o’clock during the week, Monday to Fri- 
day, inclusive. 

Visitors on their way to the Isles of 
Shoals, or returning, will be welcomed at 
the headquarters building. 


Cosmotheistic Society 


The fourth annual meeting of the Cos- 
motheistic Society was held in Boston on 
Tuesday, May 21. The following officers 
were reelected: president, Rev. George L. 
Thompson, Randolph, Mass.; vice-presi- 
dent, Dr. John Haynes Holmes, New York 
City; treasurer, Rev. George L. Mason, 
Orange, Mass.; and secretary, Rev. Frank 
S. Gredler, New London, Conn. The sig- 
natures of nine new members were re- 
ceived. Rev. John H. Hershey, minister 
of the Unitarian church in West Bridge- 
water,- Mass., gave an interesting and 
stimulating paper on ‘Pioneering in Re- 
ligious Thinking.”’ 


In Memoriam: 
Newton D. Annis 


In the death of Newton D. Annis, 
Thursday, May 30, the Unitarian-Univer- 
salist Church of Our Father of Detroit, 
Mich., has lost one of its oldest and faithful 
members, and his passing is not only a great 
loss to the church but to the community at 
large. Mr. Annis was the dean of Detroit 
furriers and his organization, the Annis 
Furs, Inc., celebrated its 50th anniversary 
as recently as 1987. Mr. Annis, who was 
82 years old, was born on a farm near St. 
Joseph, Mich., where he learned the fur 
business from his father, an Indian trader. 

Mr. Annis was a man of high standards, 
an able and sincere man, a man with a 


sympathetic understanding, a man of 
marked personality. 

Dr. Lee McCollester of Tufts College 
School of Religion, Medford, Mass., 
preached the funeral sermon and conducted 
the committal service. He was assisted 
by Dr. Augustus P. Reccord, former min- 
ister of the Church of Our Father, and Rey. 
Tracy M. Pullman, the present pastor. 


Arlington Street 
Church to Continue 
Red Cross Work 


Unitarian women who are interested in 


preparing surgical dressings, sewing, knit- 


ting, etc., for the Red Cross are urged to 
join the group at Arlington Street Church, 
Boston, which meets each Wednesday 
during the summer in the parish hall of 
the church, from 10 to 4 o’clock. A group 
of business women continue the work 
Wednesday evenings from 6 to 10 p. m. 
Any woman wishing to contribute her time 
to this urgent and vital project is most 
cordially welcome at either group. 


Keene May Festival 


Hundreds of people came to the Masonic 
Auditorium, Keene, N. H., on May 8, for 
the annual Unitarian May Festival, a 70- 
year-old event marked by a supper, a 
bazaar, dancing—which this year included 
square dances—and other features. Sup- 
per was served in two relays to 220 people. 

Mrs. John Talbot, Mrs. C. Raymond 
Rodgers and Mrs. Allison Piper were in 
charge of the entertainment. 

Mrs. Walter H. Lacey, president of the 
Alliance, and Mrs. Walter M. Hubbard 
were cochairmen of the festival. 


Personals 


Dr. Frederick May Eliot preached at 
the Unitarian church in Northampton, 
Mass., on June 16. His subject was “‘A 
Conflict of Two Centuries.”” Rev. Georges 
S. Cooke is the minister. The church was 
opened especially for this service on the 
last Sunday of the college year. 


The parish committee of the First Uni- 
tarian Church of Lexington, Mass., has 
received with regret the resignation of 
Rev. Paul Harmon Chapman to take effect 
on September 1, following his acceptance 
of a call to Winchester, Mass. 


Book Review 


We confess that we have not read the 
book, but from what we know of the 
authors it must be swell: 

“Jeanne Ellen Johnston, by J. Donald 
and Margaret How Johnston. With in- 
troduction by Dr. Albert H. Aldridge. 
Woman’s Hospital, New York City, Pub- 
lishers. 8 lbs, 1 0z. 8.80 p.m. June 4, 
1940.” 


Halford Luccock on the 
Art of Preaching 


James Z. Hanner 


Dr. Halford E. Luccock, professor of 
homiletics in Yale Divinity School, spent 
the first months in his pulpit, following 
graduation from theological seminary, 
amidst immensities and galaxies. His little 
congregation grew very thin on the steady 
diet of variations of his three sermons: 
First, on the March of Progress (for there 
was still progress in those days); second, 
on the Relation of Science and Religion; 
third, on Pragmatism. When he had ex- 
hausted all possibilities of these three 
themes he began, like the Prodigal Son, to 
bein want. And at last he said to himself, 
“In my Father’s books there are many 
texts,’ and realized that he had sold his 
heritage for a mess of generalities. 

This was one of the many experiences 
which Dr. Luccock related when he de- 
livered the annual Alden-Tuthill Lectures 
during Ministers’ Week at Chicago Theo- 
logical Seminary this year. Under the 
general theme of “In a Minister’s Work- 
shop” were presented lectures on ‘‘The 
Preacher’s Background in the Bible,” ‘‘The 
Preacher’s Resources in Literature” and 
“The Preacher’s Realism in Current Life.” 

Early in his career Dr. Luccock discov- 
ered that the Bible is so made up of ele- 
mental things that it is indispensable and 
incomparable. It is true that there is al- 
ways the danger of pushing back into 
another era a meaning which was not there, 
as did the Hollywood dialogue writer work- 
ing on “The Private Lives of Elizabeth 
and Essex.”” This scenarist had Elizabeth 
saying: ‘I’m one up on you, Mary.” And 
when he was informed that this was not the 
way Elizabethans talked, he merely 
changed the line to: “Methinks I am one 
up on you, Mary, forsooth.” Afterwards 
he wondered why the corrected version 
proved equally unsatisfactory. 

H. G. Wells complained that the distur- 
bance caused by the broadcast of his ‘‘In- 
vasion of Mars” was due entirely to the 
setting having been changed to Princeton, 
N. J., instead of having been left as in- 
tended in Brighton, England. Dr. Luc- 
cock agreed, and added that the same thing 
was true of the preacher’s use of the Bible. 
Let him leave it over in Palestine, and 
there wouldn’t be any disturbance. That 
was the great weakness of the old expository 
preaching. It didn’t “begin at Palestine 
and end at Aberdeen” or “‘begin at Aber- 
deen and end at Palestine,” as a great 
preacher maintained every good sermon 
should. There was no through traffic. It 
went so far back into history, and spent so 
much time there, that it was all tired out 
before it reached the present needs of the 
congregation. — 

The use of the Bible, Dr. Luccock be- 
_ lieves, is the source of the preacher’s sal- 
vation as a preacher. For it saves him 


from the blight of trying to preach a great 
sermon every week. If the preacher lives 
with the Bible, he will speak about the 
concrete needs of his home town, not about 
Niagara and the music of the spheres. 

In the estimation of Dr. Luccock, the 
greatest value of the love and study of 
creative literature is what it does for the 
preacher himself, rather than what it does 
primarily for any sermon which may be in 
preparation. The proper use of books by 
the minister is not to be confused with book 
or bookish sermons, which are too often a 
cannibalistic display of the literary scalps 
a preacher has taken, creating wonder as 
to what he would have preached about if 
nothing had been published that week. 

Dr. Luccock believes that a reasonable 
service to expect of any preacher in these 
days is to offer a second look at things, as 
a means of combating common delusions 
such as the following: 1) That we can get 
back to prosperity without making a single 
change in those things that brought the de- 
pression about; 2) That we can stay out of 
war and get into it at the same time; 
3) That prosperity can be isolated, kept 
to one group or locality, no matter what 
happens to the rest; 4) That we can defend 
democracy by abolishing it (in peace, not 
war). 

Dr. Luccock is convinced that the only 
way to defend democracy is to make it 
work for human welfare, by raising the 
standard of living of the submerged third 
of the nation. The only way to make a 
country loved is to make it lovable. He 
agrees with Morley Maverick that ‘“de- 
mocracy is freedom with groceries.’”’ The 
final lecture closed with the exhortation 
to the preacher to preach clearly what he 
sees needs to be done—with hope, not 
optimism. 


The Roll of Honor 


The following churches have responded 
to our new Family Membership and Church 
Officer Plans. We hope other churches 
will become eligible for inclusion in this 
Roll of Honor. 


Family Membership Plan 


Bloomington, Ill. 

Chicago, Ill. (First Church) 
Chicago, Ill. (Third Church) 
Dallas, Tex. 

Grosse Pointe, Mich. 
Miami, Fla. 

Norfolk, Va. 

Sacramento, Calif. 
Stockton, Calif. 

Wichita, Kan. 

Wollaston, Mass. 


Church Officer Plan 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Beverly, Mass. 
Boston, Mass. (Arlington Street Church) 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Burlington, Vt. 
Chicago, Ill. (People’s Liberal Church) 


Gardner, Mass. 
Hopedale, Mass. 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Leominster, Mass. 
Lincoln, Neb. 
Needham, Mass. 
North Andover, Mass. 
Northfield, Mass. 
Norton, Mass. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Plainfield, N. J. 
Richmond, Va. 
Ridgewood, N. J. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Roslindale, Mass. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Somerville, Mass. 
West Newton, Mass. 
Wilmington, Del. 
Winchendon, Mass. 


The following churches have not quali- 
fied for inclusion in either of the above lists. 
But they deserve special mention. They 
have sent in regular $1.50-a-year subscrip- 
tions. In most cases the number of these 
subscriptions has exceeded 15—the num- 
ber required for participation in the 
Church Officer Plan. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 
Denver, Col. 
Duluth, Minn. 
Ellsworth, Me. 
Hanska, Minn. 
Laconia, N. H. 
Montclair, N. J. 
St. Petersburg, Fla. 
Schenectady, N. Y. 
Sharon, Mass. 
Shelbyville, Il. 
Taunton, Mass, 
Windsor, Vt. 


(North Side) 


for reference! 
for inspiration! 
Call, or write 
for catalog 
Massachusetts 
: Bible Society 
41 Bromfield St. Boston 


ORT 


Irresponsibilities 


Organized Religion Is in Need of a 
Standardized Nomenclature 


Clipped from J. I. Q.’s column, “Here 
and There,’ in The Chronicle (Episcopa- 
lian): 

“Tn the wake of the liturgical development 
in the church came the rage for changing 
names. Years ago church caretakers were 
invariably called sextons. Then they also 
became known as beadles; now they are 
sometimes vergers. A visitor looking 
round a country church in England, and 
wanting some information, approached a 
man whom he thought might be a church 
official. ‘Well,’ the old man replied, ‘I 
dunno what I be exactly. First passon I 
worked for, he called me a beetle. Second 
passon, he called me asextant. But present 
passon, he calls me a virgin.’ ”’ 


Come On In, the Water’s Fine 


The C. R.’s (temporary) swelled head is 
a symptom not of physical illness but of 
vanity, snobbery, and a sense of prestige. 
We have just been invited to become a 
guest member of—so it seems—a club of 
big business enterprises: Armor, Curtis- 
Wright, Twentieth Century Fox, National 
Distillers, Diamond Match, and Fuller 
Brush, to say nothing of William Wrigley, 
Jr. (with whom we can pair off if any of our 
readers object to our associating with 
National Distillers). If we take up this 
kind invitation we not only get a cute guest 
card but every so often our host will tell 
us: “how to cut wage-and-hour costs to a 
minimum” (we thought we had!); and 
‘how to save Federal taxes’’; to say noth- 
ing of changing “the status of salesmen 
under the Wage-and-Hour Act” and what 
our “salesmen” may “say about your 
competitor, his price or service.’’ However, 
as all this is contingent on our paying $1 for 
the three month guest privilege, and as our 
only competitor is The Christian Leader 
(Trinitarian papers simply can’t compete) 
of whom we wish to say nothing but good, 
we think we shall treat this offer as Mr. 
Saroyan treated the Pulitzer Prize and 
coldly look upon the National Biscuit 
Company, Reuben H. Donnelly, and the 
Maytag Company as labor-exploiting pikers 
with whom we do not choose to run. 


Germans Plagiarize Emerson’s Stuff 


According to an A. P. despatch to The 
New York Times, ““The ruffle of drums and 
the triumphant blare of a bugle resounded 
around the world early today. . .” 

They may resound but they will be a 
long time in catching up with the noises 
that originated in Concord, Mass. 


Heard at Summer Institute 


At a recent interdenominational event a 
Unitarian minister who dresses rather ec- 
clesiastically was among the speakers. 
“Who is that man?”’ one member of the 
audience asked another. “He is Mr. X, 
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DIRECTORY 


Of Religious, Educational, Social and Charitable Organizations which 


receive the support of Unitarians 


” 


American Unitarian Association 
The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 
Establishes and maintains churches as centers 

of religious life and community service. 
Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymnbooks. 
Promotes sympathy and cooperation among 


liberal Christians. 
Defends religious liberty at home and abroad. 


The Association ts supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. 


Send contributions to 
Parker E. Marean, Treasurer 
Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children for 
children of all races and creeds 


Helps children in difficulty. Cooperates with 
hospitals in foster-home care for invalid children. 


Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President. 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice President. 

Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Clerk. 

PAUL C. CABOT, Treasurer. 


Miss ELIZABETH E. BISSELL, General Secretary. 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


Courses available also in the University of 
California and three other Theological 
Schools 


For particulars, write 
President, WILLIAM S. MORGAN, Ph. D., S. T. D. 
1628 Spruce Street, Berkeley, California 


The Meadville 
Theological School 
Founded 1844 


trains for the liberal ministry of 
today. Association with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago adds to the 
School’s own curriculum a wide 


‘variety of subjects. For informa- 


tion address 


President Sydney B. Snow, D. D. 
5701 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago 


ON TO THE SHOALS! 


Is your church to be represented this year 
at the Churchmanship Institute 
JULY 6-13 


If not, why not appoint yourself a committee 
of one to bring back the inspiration and 
practical benefits to your church. 


Everybody Welcome! 


Make reservations now with 


Unitarian Laymen’s League, 25 Beacon St., Boston 


THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 


It is a progressive, religious journal and 
must have the loyal support of every 
Unitarian. Each subscription counts. If 
you are not already a subscriber, please 
send in your order for a subscription to- 


day. $1.50 per year. 


UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


Will find the following hotel worthy of patronage. 
It renders excellent service and provides a 
pleasant atmosphere for its guests 


Hotel Bellevue 
Beacon Street, Boston 
Next to State House 
Rooms with running water $2.25 up 
Rooms with bath $3.00 up 


the Unitarian,’’ was the answer. ‘“‘But I 
did not know Unitarians wore those collars 
and things.” “Well, he is probably a 
liberal.” 


Symbolism is All Around Us 


A friend who is more of a radio fan than 
we are tells us that on the opening morn- 
ing of the Republican Convention a news 
commentator announced the death in 
Philadelphia of the oldest elephant in the 
United States. 


Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—Arlington Street Church, 
Arlington and Boylston Streets. Summer union ser- 
vices with First Church, Second Church and Church 
of the Disciples. Morning service at 11. July 7, 
sermon by Rev. Charles R, Joy,S.T.D. July 14, 
Rev. Frederick R. Griffin, D. D 


BOSTON, MASS.—King’s Chapel (1686). ‘“The 
Open Door.” Every day from 9 a. m. to 4 p. m. 
Rev. Palfrey Perkins, D. D., minister. Sunday service 
at 11 a. m. July 7: Sermon by Rev. Russell J. 
Clinchy, D. D., Hartford, Conn. July 14: Sermon by 
Rev. Abbot ‘Peterson, D. D., Brookline. Midday 
prayers Tuesday and Friday. “Behold I have set 
before thee an open door and no man can shut it.” 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—All Souls’ Church, 16th 
and Harvard Streets. Rev. Ulysses G, B. Pierce, 
D. D., minister. Sunday service 11 a.m. Church 
school 9.45 a. m. Organ recital 5 p. m. Motion 
Picture Hour 7.30 p.m. Open daily, 9.00-5.00 p,m. 
Laurence C. Staples, executive secretary. Visit this 
active center of Unitarianism in the nation’s capital. 


NEW YORK—All Souls Church (1819), 80th 
Street and Lexington Avenue. Dr. Minot Simons, 
minister. Welcome to friends and visitors. Sunday 
service 11 a.m. Church School 9.30 and 11 a. m, 


